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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 


Foreign Literature—Much of this has come 
before us under the heads of Theology, History, or 
Travels. Of the best French authors there is a 
very handsome collection, but, beyond the great 
number of good impressions by Didot, nothing 
that calls for particular notice. As a good speci- 
men of early typography we may name Homelies 
sur la Separation de Nature Humaine, in gothic 
type, Thielman Kerver, Paris, 1538, The stan- 
dard works in German were the gifs of R. H. W. 
Ingram, Esq., but the only book of any special 
interest is the Flitetraverseric, by Johann Joachim 
Quanz (Berlin, 1752). The author is known in 
the musical world as an improver of the flute, 
in which instrument he instructed Frederic the 
Great. 

Of the Italian literature it is necessary to speak 
at greater length. Dante is represented in several 
forms, of which the following three Venetian folios 
have each their special interest :—1. Vindelin di 
Spira, 1477. The readings of this edition agree very 
much with the Eton MS. (“N. & Q.,” 6 §. iii. 262). 
With its ample margin, ruled red lines, and crim- 








dino’s commentary, 1507. This edition has 
curious woodcuts and pretty initials. The book 
once belonged to De Thou, and has his initials 
inscribed at the beginning and end. 3. With 
Landino’s commentary, and also that of Vellu- 
telli, 1578. Besides these we have the first 
Aldine, 1502, the “ Terze Rime,” and that of 1515, 
“col sito et forma dell’ Inferno tratta dalla 
istessa descrittione del Poeta.” Two Florentine 
editions, one a Juntine octavo of 1506, the 
other with improved readings, 1595, both with 
Manetti’s very curious sketch-maps, may be 
added. With the second of the above Aldines 
there is bound up Sannazaro’s Sonetti e Can- 
zont, 1534, Aldus. 

Of Petrarch there is no “fifteener,” but the 
following Aldines are here :—1501, 1533, and 1546; 
also the text with Vellutelli’s commentary, a copy 
once in De Thou’s library. The T'riompho deilo 
Amore is an octavo sine loco aut anno. The 
earliest impression in the library of the Orlando 
Furtoso is a Venetian one in gothic type, 1536, 
with a portrait of Ariosto on the title-page. There 
are many others, including that in eight volumes 
printed expressly for the Earl of Bute, 1772, and 
Baskerville’s of the following year, containing 
exquisite engravings by Bartolozzi, Launcy, and 
Moreau. We note further Fornari’s Commen- 
tary (Florence, 1549), and a fine folio copy of 
Sir John Harrington’s translation, 1634, with some 
good woodcuts. There are also the five comedies 
of Ariosto and his seven satires (Venice, 1537), a 
very scarce edition with a curious frontispiece. 
Tasso is represented by a Genoa folio edition of 
the Gierusalemme Liberata, 1617, “ figurata oi 
Bernardo Castello,” and some handsome Paris 
impressions. Of une by Didot, 1784, with forty- 
one plates after designs by Cochin, only two hun- 
dred copies were issued, Bodoni’s impression of the 
Aminta is a fine quarto, and this early specimen 
of the pastoral drama is of interest from its 
success having led to the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
the prototype of the Italian opera. Fifty editions 
were issued of this last work in the author’s life- 
time. A copy in this library (Venice, 1602), has 
a coloured frontispiece and some woodcuts. Large- 
paper copies of Il Pastor Fido, of which this is 
one, are by no means common. Machiavelli’s 
complete works fill two handsome quartos, 1550, 
sine loco, There are also separate editions of 
most of them, among them his Asino Doro, an 
imitation of Apuleius (Rome, 1588). Some of 
these volumes belonged to De Thou, and contain 
three different portraits of Machiavelli, all of 
them very striking ones, 

Few departments of Italian literature are un- 
represented. The number of tragedies and 
comedies is far too great to be enumerated here. 


son morocco binding by Derome le jeune, this is|Some impressions of Pietro Aretino, ¢.g., Il 


indeed a noble volume. 2. The text with Lan- 


| Filosofo (Venice, 1546), are scarce. The J'imon 
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of Boiardo is sine loco aut anno. There are 
many duodecimos containing single plays—e.g., 
I Gelosi, 1560, the only comedy of Gabiani— 
which are literary curiosities. Besides several 
sixteenth century editions of the Decameron, 
there are the other tales and poems of Boccaccio 
published in various Italian towns. Two volumes 
are sine loco aut anno, the Laberinto d’ Amore, 
and Nimphale Fiesolano. Both are rare, espe- 
cially the latter, which is assigned to the fifteenth 
century; of the others, the earliest is Ameto, a 
fine quarto, Milan, 1520. The Facetie di Poggio, 
1547, has some quaint woodcuts. Pulci’s bur- 
lesque the Morgante Maggiore, 1550, and his poem 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1505, as well as Lorenzo’s 
own poems, Aldus, 1554, are here, There are 
three Florentine sixteenth century editions of 
Firenzuola, and a rare impression of the Hercole 
of Cinthio, 1558, and T'rabisonda Hystoriata, 
Venice, 1518. It would be tedious to go through 
the list of satires, letters, tales, and novelettes 
which constitute so large a portion of early Italian 
literature. Cinthio’s Hekatomithi may be men- 
tioned, to which Shakspeare had recourse in his 
Cymbeline and Measure for Measure. The novels 
of Bardello fill three volumes, Lucca, 1554-73, 
and there is also the French translation of them 
by Belleforest, 1580. Much of Romeo and Juliet, 
as is well known, is traced to Arthur Brooke’s 
translation of Bandello. But I may take the 
opportunity of calling attention to a poem, which 
seems unknown to the Shakspearian commen- 
tators, with the following title :—“ L’Infelice Amore 
dei due Fidelissimi Amanti Giulia e Romeo. 
Scritto in Ottava Rima da Clitia Nobile Vero- 
nese ad Ardeo sua.” It was printed at Venice in 
1553, forty-three years before Romeo and Juliet 
wes brought out. It consists of about three 
thousand lines, opening with mention of the feud 
that had existed between the two families “Cap- 
pelletti e Montecchi, illustri e antiche case in 
Verona,” one bundred and fifty years before the 
writer’s time. 

The collection of “rime di diversi” is very ex- 
tensive, and comprises some rare volumes, Of 
Vittoria Colonna’s poems there are three impres- 
sions, one 1539, sine loco. Cecco d’ Ascoli’s poem 
on the order of the heavenly bodies is scarce. The 
author—physician, astrologer, and mechanician— 
was burnt at Bologna, in 1327, for his opinions, by 
order of the Inquisition. This book is a beautiful 
swaull quarto, with large margin and rubricated 
witials, Venice, 1478, ed. princ. The oldest 
work on Italian grammar, by Fortunio, is here, 
Venice, 1533. Italian translations from the 
classics abound. Balthazar Castiglione’s Libro 
del Cortegiano may conclude our selection from 
these Italian books. It gives the best description 
of an Italian nobleman as court habits made him, 
and prescribes the rules for polished life during 


and after the Renaissance, This is a fine Aldine 
Venice, 1545, small folio. 
Francis St. Jonn THAcKERAyY, 
Eton College. 
(To be continued.) 


AUSTRALASIAN DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 

(Continued from “ N. & Q.,” 5th S, i, 423; ii. 55, 497; 

iii. 158; v. 277.) 

Mr. Henry Barton, author of Tittle Tattle, or The 
Kiss at St. Kilda, a new farce, acted in April, 1878, at 
the Academy of Music in Melbourne. 

Maxwell Brown, author of Crohore of the Bill-hook, 
dramatized from Banim’s tale, acted April, 1867, at the 
Haymarket Theatre, Melbourne. The author acted the 
part of Crohore. 

Grosvenor Bunste, author of Class, a play, acted in 
June, 1878, at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne. 

Mr. Dampier, actor, is author of The Yellow Passport, 
drama, produced on the Melbourne stage about July, 1874. 

Mr. Darrel, an actor, is author of The Trump Card 
and other plays, produced at the Queen's Theatre, 
Sydney, about December, 1874. 

Charles Dibdin, of Sydney, is author of The Queer 
Client, a drama in three acts, performed at the Victoria 
Theatre, Sydney; published 1842, 8vo. The author 
dedicates the play to Ben. Boyd, Esq., in grateful 
acknowledgment of the kind favour conferred on his 
late father. A copy of this dramatic piece is in the 
British Museum. 

Miss Josephine Fiddes is author of The Lady in 
White, a new drama, produced for her benefit at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Sydney, about the end of October, 
1861: the first dramatic attempt of the authoress. See 
Bell's Life in Sydney, Nov. 2, 1861. 

A. L. Gordon is author of Ashtaroth, a lyrical drama, 
published at Melbourne, 1877; also of Bush Ballads and 
Galloping Rhymes, a volume of poems, published in 
1870, containing some scenes from “ The Road to Aver- 
nus,” an unpublished drama, 

Mr. Thomas Harrison is author of an original farce. 
performed at Melbourne, October, 1856, by the Garrick 
Club of Melbourne, 

Mrs. H. Heron (Emily Manning). — This lady, the 
daughter of Sir Wm. Montagu Manning, Knt., of 
Sydney, LL.D. [formerly Attorney-General of New South 
Wales |, is author of Poems by “ Australie,” published in 
1877 in London. This volume contains “The Balance 
of Pain,” a dramatic sketch in two scenes, and “ The 
Emigrants,” a dramatic cantata in three acts. 

Mr. Hill. of the Auckland Theatre, New Zealand, was 
author of Villikins and his Dinah. an original burlesque, 
written for performance during the Kaster holidays in 
1858. 

Francis R. C. Hopkins is author of All for Gold, or 
Fifty Millions of Money, play, produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Melbourne, June, 1877. 

Mr. Henry Hughes, music teacher, Melbourne, pro- 
duced an operetta, entitled Les Fleurs de Savoie, on 
Nov. 3, 1874, at the Athenzeum, Melbourne. I presume 
that Mr. Hughes is author of the libretto as well as com- 
poser of the music of the opera (see Australian Sketcher, 
1874). 

Captain Morin Humphreys.—In a letter from the 
Era’s correspondent, dated Melbourne, Sept. 4, 1877, 
Captain Humphreys is mentioned as author of Confessed 
at Last, a new play, written for the Melbourne stage. 

Mr. E. Hutchinson is author of an adaptation of The 
White Cat, a pantomime, acted in January, 1875, at the 
| Victoria Theatre Sydney. 
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Mr. MacGill, of Adelaide, South Australia, is author 
of a burlesque drama, performed in August, 1879, at the 
Academy of Music, Adelaide. 

Mr. E. C. Miller is said to be author of What may 
happen toa Man in Victoria, a play, performed, in or 
about May, 1878, at the Princess’s Theatre, Melbourne. 
The authorship has also been ascribed to Mr. C. 
Martin. 

Mr. Ogden, actor at Dunedin, N.Z., is author of 
Forgotten, an original play, acted in April or May, 1879, 
at the Queen's Theatre, Dunedin. 

Mr. J. C. Paterson was author of a play (not named) 
said in the Australian correspondent’s letter, Hra, Oct. 6, 
1872, to be in the prompter's hands for production at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Melbourne, in 1872. 

Mr. T. Pavett, of Melbourne, is author of an adapta- 
tion of The Enchanted Isle, a burlesque, for the Theatre 
Royal, Melbourne, January, 1856. 

George F, Pickering, editor of Bell's Life in Sydney, 
was author of a pla¥ (name unknown) acted in Sydney 
about 1856 (see W. Walker's Australian Literature, 
Sydney, 1864, 8vo.). 

Joseph Pickersgill is author of Catching the Kellys, a 
comedy, produced at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, 
in March or April, 1879 (see Australian of April 5, 
1879). 

Captain D. Pole is author of Love's Stratagems, a play, 
produced in July, 1856, at the Victoria Theatre, Sydney. 

Mr. E. Lewis Scott is author of Robinson Crusoe, a 
new burlesque drama, acted in January, 1875, at the 
Queen's Theatre, Sydney. 

Edward Searle is author of the libretto of The Gentle- 
man in Black, an opera in three acts. Music composed 
by 8S. H. March. Printed at the Punch office, Mel- 
bourne, 1861. Performed by Lyster’s Opera Company, 
and said to be the first original opera produced in 
Australia. 

Mr. Harold W. H. Stephen is author of Drill, a comedy, 
produced Oct. 6, 1877, at the Victoria Theatre, Sydney. 

Mr. J. B. Stephen, of Queensland.—This gentleman 
is author of two poetic volumes. He is mentioned as 
having written some burlesques (query if burlesque 
dramas). See Australian Men of the Time, published 
about a year ago. 

Mr. Towers.—On Feb, 13, 1875, Miss Rosa Towers, a 
native of Dunedin, aged ten years, appeared at the 
Theatre Royal, Melbourne, in a drama written by her 
father, entitled A Was of the Streets. 

Mr. J. J. Utting, of the Dunedin press, is author of 
a sensational drama, written for the Bateses, 1875 (Zra 
correspondent’s letter from Dunedin, April 10, 1875). 

Sir Julius Vogel [formerly Premier of New Zealand].— 
This gentleman is author of Lady Avdley’s Secret, a play 
in five acts (dramatized from Miss Braddon’s novel), 
performed at Melbourne, June, 1863. It was first per- 
formed at Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Mr. J. J. Wallace, an actor, is the author, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. H. Watkins, of The Irish Evile, a play 
performed at Adelaide, South Australia, in August, 
1879. 

Mr. Ward, formerly a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of New Zealand, is the author of two anony- 
mous dramatic sketches in Punch in Canterbury, pub- 
lished by Ward & Reeves, Christ Church, New Zealand, 
1865, 4to. The titles of the pieces are (1) “ The Villain 
of the Velvet Veskit,” a drama in two or three acts, 
“by a member of the Dramatic Lunatic Asylum”; 
(2) “The Noble Barbarians, or the Soldier, the Savage, 
and the Submission.” 

Cecil Wray is author of Through the World, a play 
which was performed in April, 1874, at Brighton, in 
England, but was first performed in Australia. 








ANONYMOUS AUSTRALIAN DRAMATIC PIECES, 


A Dream of the Past, or Valerian,a dramatic poem, 
by “ Unda,” Melbourne, 1874 (Aug.). 

The Explorers, and other Poems, by M. C., published 
at Melbourne, 1874. This volume contains translations 
from the Jphigenia in Tauris, of Goethe, the Phédre 
of Racine, and the Wallenstein of Schiller. 

In The Month, a magazine published at Sydney about 
1857-8, there is in vol. i. “The Letters,” a farce, 
pp. 288-90, and in vol. ii, p. 18, a translation of the 
opening scene of Schiller’s Fiesco. 

Humbug, a comic magazine, Melbourne, December, 
1869, contains three “‘ Plays for the Million,” viz., (1) 
“ Ben Backstay, the Boatswain,” adrama; (2) “ Beppo, the 
Bloodstained,” a melo-drama; (3) “Cash Down,” a farce. 

The Melbourne Punch contains many dramatic sketches. 
A few titles of these pieces are: vol. i., “ The Garrick 
Prologue,” a dramatic sketch in one act; “A Panto- 
mime,” a dramatic sketch in two acts. In some of the 
succeeding volumes are: “Over the Walnuts,” a drama, 
in an indefinite number of acts, 1857 ; “ Ball Practice,” 
a domestic drama, 1857; “Hints to British Play- 
wrights,” with two scenes from “‘ Mackintosh,” a play, 
by “A. Vamp.,” 1857; ‘The Ticker,” a drama, 1858 ; 
“The Deformed Transformed,” a tragi-comedy, 1859; 
‘Cabinet Secrets,” a drama, 1860; “ Merchant of Mel- 
bourne,” a drama in two acts, 1861; “ Damages,” a 
comedietta, 1862; parodies of the last scenes of Hamlet 
and Othello, July 17 and 24,1862; “ Kerosene,” a farce, 
August, 1862; “The Lunar Voyage,” an original sen- 
sation drama, 1865; “ Accidental Insurance,” a prose 
drama in one scene, 1865; new sensation drama, 
“ Larry-na-Poke, or Larry of the Kick,” 1865; “ Really 
the most Awful Trash,” a Christmas pantomime in two 
acts, 1867, &c. One of the contributors to Melbourne 
Punch was the late Mr. G. R. Morton, grandson of the 
British dramatist. Possibly some of the pieces named 
above proceeded from his pen, 

R. Incuis, 

Edinburgh, 


BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS,* 
X. REYNARD THE FOX.t 


Barachie Nicdani Parabole Vulpium, translate ex 
Hebraica in Linguam Latinam, Opera R. P. Melchioris 
Hanel. Small 8vo. Prag, 1661.—Very rare. De Sucy’s 
copy sold for 27 fr. 50 cent. 

Schopper (H.).—Speculum Vitz Aulice: De admirabili 
Fallacia et Astutia Vulpecule Reinikes. 2imo., Frankf.- 
ad-Moen., 1595. 

Mone (F. J.).—Reinardus Vulpes, Carmen Epicum, 
Seculis IX. et XII. conscriptum. 8vo., Stuttgardiz et 
Tubingz, 1832. 

Reinardus Vulpes, Poéma ante annum 1280 a quodum 
Baldwino e lingua Teutonica translatum. Ex uno super- 
stite exemplo circa annum 1473, Ultrajecti per Nic. 
Kettelaer et Ger. de Leempt impressum, &., recndi 
curavit M. F. A. G. Campbell. 8vo., Hagee Comitia, 1859. 





* (No. I. Fairy Mythology, No, If. Caricatures, 5t 8. 
vi. 181; No. ILL. The Year, 5t'S, vii. 182; No. IV. Ger- 
man Popular Mythology, No. V. Courts of Love, 
No. VI. History of Fiction, 5 8. vii. 362; No. VII. 
Books Suppressed and Condemned, No. VIII. Stuarts 
and Pseudo-Stuarts, No. IX. The Golden Rose, 6 8. 
iii. 464. 

+ Tho list does not include the smaller editions 
of Reynard to be found in the various collections of 
German and Flemish foik-books. 
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De Olde Reynike Voss, nyge gedruket met sydlykem 


vorstande und schonen figuren erluchtet und verbetest. 


4to., Frankfurt-am-Mayn, by Daviden Zephelium, 
562 


Reinaert de Vos, Episch Fabeldicht von Twaelfde en 
Dertiende Eeuw, met Anmerkingen en Ophelderingen 
van J. W. Willems, 8vo., Gent, 1836, 

Reinhart Fuchs, Von Jacob Grimm. 8vo., Berlin, 
1834. 

Sendschreiben an Karl Lachmann iiber Reinhart 
Fuchs. Von Jacob Grimm. 8vo., Leipzig, 1840. 

Reineke Vos, nach dem Lubecker Ausgabe vom Jahre 
1498. Mit Einleitung, Glossar, und Anmerkungen von 
Hoffman von Fallersleben. Svo., Breslau, 1834. 

Reineke de Vos, nach der altesten Ausgabe (Lubeck, 
1498). Mit Einleitung. Anmerkungen, und Wirterbuche 
von August Lubben. Svo., Oldenburg, 1867. 

Vanden Vos Reinardt. Uitgeven en toegelicht door 
W. J. A. Jonckbloet. 8vo., Groningen, 1856. 

Etude sur le Roman de Renart, Par W. J. A. Jonck- 
bloet. Svo., Gronigue, 1863. 

Reineke de Voss. Mit eener Vorklaring der olden 
Sassischen Worde. Small 8vo., Eutin, 1798. 

Reineke der Fuchs. Vierte verbesserte Ausgabe. Mit 
neuen Kupfern verschonert nach Zeichnungen von Prof. 
L. Richter in Dresden. Small 8vo., Leipzig. 

Reineke Fuchs. Uebertragen von D. W.Soltau. 2' 
Auflage. Small 8vo., 1854. 

Neuer Reineke Fuchs. Von Adolf Glassbrenner. Small 
8vo., Leipzig, 1846. 

Reinhart Fuchs, aus dem Mittelniederliindischen. Zum 
erstenmal in das Hochdeutsche iibersetzt von A. F. H. 
Geyder. 8vo., Breslau, 1844. 

Le Roman du Renart. Publié d’aprés les MSS. de la 
Bibliothéque du Roi des XIII*, XIV*, et XV° Siécles 
par M.D. M. Méon. 4 tomes. 8vo., Paris, 1826. 

Le Roman du Renart, Supplément, Variantes, et Cor- 
rections. Publié d’aprés les MSS. de la Bibliothéque 
da Roi et de la Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal par P. 
Chabaille. S8vo., Paris, 1835. 

Les Romans du Renard examinés, analysés, et com- 
parés d'aprés les Textes Manuscrits les plus anciens, les 
Publications Latinesa, Flamandes, Allemandes, et Fran- 
caises, &c. Par M.A. Rothe. 8vo. Paris, 1845. 

Les Aventures de Maitre Renart et d’Ysengrin son 
Compére, mises en nouveau Langage, racontées dans un 
nouvel Ordre, et suivées de nouvelles recherches sur le 
a de Renart. Par Paulin Paris. Small 8vo., Paris, 

841. 

Le Roman du Renard mis en vers d’aprés les Textes 
originaux, précédé d'une Introduction et d’une Biblio- 
graphie. Par Ch. Potvin. Small Svo., Bruxelles, 1861. 

The Historye of Reynart the Foxe, from the Edition 
printed by Caxton in 1481, with Introduction and Notes 
by William J. Thoms, F.S.A. 8vo., London, 1844 (Percy 
Society). e 

The Most Delectable History of Reynard the Fox, 
rewly corrected and purged from all Grossenesse in 
Phrase and Matter. 4to., London, J. Bell, 1650. 

The Most Delectable History of Reynard the Fox, 
newly corrected and with a Second Part of the said 
History, also the Shifts of Reynardine, the Son of 
— the Fox. 4to., London, Edward Brewster, 
701. 

The Most Delectable History of Reynard the Fox 
and of his Son Reynardine. Small Svo., London, 1844. 


The Most Delightful History of Reynard the Fox in 
Heroic Verse. 4to., London, Thomas Passenger, 1681. 

The Crafty Courtier; or, the Fable of Reinard the Fox, 
newly done into English Verse from the Ancient Latin 


Reynard the Fox, a Burlesque Poem of the Fifteenth 
Century. Translated from the Low German original by 
D. W. Soltau. S8vo., Hamburgh, 1826. 

The Most Delectable History of Reynard the Fox. 
Edited by Felix) S(ummerly), with 24 pictures 
(coloured) by A. Van Everdingen. Small 4to., London, 
1846, morocco. 

Reynard the Fox. After the German version of Goethe 
by Thomas James Arnold, Esq., with Illustrations by 
Joseph Wolf. 8vo., 1855. 

Reynard the Fox: a renowned Apologue of the 
Middle Ages reproduced in Rhyme. 8vo., 1845. 


Bis. Cur. 

Stature Farrs cattep “ Mops.”—TI was able 
in June, 1859 (24 S. vii. 454), to show that this 
word was printed “ Mapp” in a Worcestershire 
hand-bill of the last century, and Mr. Tromas 
Boys (p. 486) explained the derivation of the 
word from mappa. Since that time much has 
been done, both in England and Scotland, to 
remove or mitigate the gross abuses of the 
statute fairs; but the Mops still remain, though 
shorn of some of their worst features. The name 
Mop is still retained, and “the King’s Norton Mop” 
was held on Oct. 4, 1880. The reporter of the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette, describing the same, 
says that “its rural features have been entirely 
swamped by an invasion of rowdyism from Bir- 
mingham.” The mild Arcadians, too, were found 
to be almost as cute and honest as the Heathen 
Chinee. The reporter winds up thus :— 
“‘ As the day wore on, the influx of Birmingham 
people of the lowest type took possession of the village, 
and the whole of the visitors yielded themselves entirely 
to enjoyment. The place is exceptionally gifted in 
respect of licensed houses, and the wholsesale absorption 
of liquids there annually carried on is obviously the 
explanation of the title ‘The King’s Norton Mop,’ by 
which the assembly is at present commonly known. 
The decadence, however, everywhere bewailed, clearly 
points to the fact that ‘the Mop’ is fast fading into 
the infinite azure of the past.” 
The writer would appear to connect the word 
Mop with drinking, and perhaps thought of the 
slang phrase for drunkenness (already noticed in 
“'N. & Q.”) “ mops and brooms.” He would find 
the history of Mops in an article from my pen in 
the Illustrated London News, Oct. 26, 1878. I 
also wrote papers on the same subject in 1862 in 
the Leisure Hour and Archdeacon Denison’s 
Church and State Review. In that year the late 
Lord Lyttelton, who was ever foremost in good 
deeds, took the chair at a county meeting held in 
Worcester for “the suppression of Mops.” That 
and similar meetings led to the establishment, 
by clergy and laity, of “Servants’ Registration 
Societies” in those towns and places where Mops 
were held. A “Moptea” was given by the 
farmers in some Midland villages in place of the 
annual merry-making. The mops that are held late 
in October or early in November are curiously 





— of Hartm. Sehopperus. 8vo., London, John Nutt, 
; . 





called “ Runaway Mops.” Curnpert Bepe. 
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Dr. Hook anp EVANGELICALISM: AN Un- 
PUBLISHED LetrEeR.—The following letter was 
written to John T. Machell, Esq., of Beverley. It 
was occasioned by a leaflet entitled Thoughts on 
the Times, written by the Rev. Carus Wilson, 
M.A., Rector of Whittington. The matter had 
originally appeared in the Friendly Visitor, Feb- 
ruary, 1842, and was separately reprinted thence 
by the Wesleyans, and sold by John Mason, 14, 
City Road, at one shilling per hundred for distri- 
bution. Baptismal regeneration, reserve, and 
apostolical succession, which “ sentiments have for 
some time been maintained and preached within 
the pale of our own Church,” are highly censured 
as “the very essence of Popery.” Mr. Wilson 
supports his statements by instances of his own 
experience (/); one “clergyman might be named 
who keeps his surplice in his bedroom, and never 
ventures to say his private prayers except when 
wearing it ”:— 

Vicarage, Leeds, 16 May, 1842. 

Dear Str,—The Paper you have forwarded to me has 
been circulated here, and when a few days ago I preached 
in Preston a man was stationed at the Door of the 
Church to distribute them. 

That the Methodists should approve of the Paper is 
not to be wondered at: they are not bound by any 
pledges to our book of Common Prayer. But it is strange 
that Mr. Carus Wilson should avow himself an anti- 
baptismal Heretic, for by so doing he announces himself 
to be guilty of a sin very like perjury in addition to his 
Heresy—for he solemnly declares his unfeigned assent 
& consent to the Book of Common Prayer, in which the 
Doctrine of Regeneration by God the Holy Spirit in the 
Sacrament of Baptism is unequivocally declared. 

I know not how any one can answer this silly and 
wicked production. But perhaps the best Book to read 
on Regeneration is Bp. Bethell’s Treatise on the subject ; 
on the Apostolical Succession, see Perceval’s Treatise ; 
and on Reserve see Mr. Williams (sic) second Tract on the 
subject among the Oxford Tracts. Probably the best 
answer would be—copious extracts from our baptismal 
office ; the List of Bishops in Perceval; & copious ex- 
tracts from Mr. Williams. 

_ But answers are seldom of use: the same Persons who 
like the original Paper will not read the answer. I 
believe the best plan is to return the Compliment and 
make an attack. If any one would extract all the 
passages of Scripture condemnatory of the Pharisees,— 
and instead of Pharisees adopt the word ‘ Evangelicals’ ; 
I am sure the world would be astonished to see how 
wonderfully those Scriptures are applicable to these 
latter Persons. I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble Serv‘, 
W. F. Hoox. 


W. C. B. 


Tae City or Lonpon Reorment (ante, p. 26). 
—TI venture now to ask for the insertion of the 
following letter, which appeared in the City Press 
on the 2nd inst. To my mind it explains the 
whole case in a very succinct manner :— 


“ To the Editor of the City Press. 


“S1r,—Sir Garnet Wolseley, whose opinions on 
soldiers should, even in these days when prestige is 
little thought of, have some weight, has said, ‘No man 





who knows soldiers or their peculiar way of thinking, 
or who was acquainted with the many little trifles that 
go to make up esprit de corps, and that form a tie 
between it and discipline, would ever deprive a soldier 
of any peculiarity that he prided himself on without 
having some overpowering reason for doing so.’ Since, 
then, the Buffs cherish their connexion with the City, 
and even by their ancient badge—the dragon, still 
carried on their flag—claim me as a blood relation, and 
since the City are proud of this ancient regiment, the 
descendants of those ‘ Prentice Boys of Chepe’ whose 
valour has doubtless so often been stirred by my bells, 
I am constrained to inquire in whose favour they are to 
be supplanted, The 7th Royal Fusiliers are to be dubbed 
the City of London Regiment, for which there is not a 
shadow of a pretence. Quoting from their historical 
record, published by authority of the Horse Guards, I 
find that the first two companies were of very old date, 
having been independent companies in the Tower of 
London many years. The other ten companies were 
raised in London and its vicinity by George Lord Dart- 
mouth, the warrant being dated June 20th, 1685. They 
were, a3 their name indicates, an ordnance regiment, 
employed on service in that royal fortress which ever 
disputed the City’s jurisdiction, and by their very em- 
ployment therein they claimed exemption from the 
burdens of citizenship. Indeed, at the time of their 
being made a regiment, King James II., by his charter, 
settled the disputes as to boundaries, which had occupied 
the Privy Council and the citizens from the days of good 
Queen Bess, and created the Tower Hamlets, to which, 
if territorial connexion is to be pleaded, they undoubtedly 
belong. Perhaps the Cincinnatus of that borough may 
be induced from his retirement to urge its claims on his 
whilom colleagues of the Ministry, But there is to be 
a City of London Regiment and a Kentish Regiment. 
Good. It will be urged that the Buffs since 1782 have 
by royal command been called the East Kent Regiment, 
whilst by the same warrant the 7th were styled the 
Derbyshire. Now if both regiments are to have their 
territorial titles changed, it seems odd that the fact, of 
which the Royal Fusiliers are doubtless proud, should 
have escaped the notice of H.R.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief, that his royal uncle, the father of our illustrious 
Queen, Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, was their colonel 
from 1789 till 1801, and that whilst under his command 
in Gibraltar, Canada, &c., they became, according to 
their historic records, one of the most efficient corps in 
the service. They, then, have incontestable claims to 
be styled the Kentish Regiment, but emphatically none 
to rank as Cockneys. Give me, then, my Buffs; and 
since they value my protection let them, as of old, rally 
under the protecting wings of 
Tue Dragon or Bow.” 


An Op Orricer or “Tae Burrs.” 


Erymotocy or “Guerro.”—It at first occurred 
to me that this name might have been derived 
from an Italian diminutive ending in ghetto, as 
borghetto. But on perusing Ersch and Gruber 
(Allgem. Encyk.) I found that in 1375 a “ Place” 
in Capua went by the name of 8. Nicolo ad 
Judaicam; and the same cyclopedia, speaking 
of the Ghetto at Leghorn, &c., says: “Judaea, 
Judaearia, oder Judaica genannt, woraus der 
italienische Namen Giudecca; und aus diesem 
wahrscheinlich corrumpirt Ghetto entstand”; and 
Ménage (Le Origin della Lingua Italiana) gives : 
“Ghetto, luogo o quartiere dove abitano i Giudei 
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tra i Cristiani. Non so. Forse da Giudaicetum; 
es’ intende claustrum, o cosa simile. Giudaicetum, 
cetum, getwm, ghetum, ghettum. Il Sr. Ferrari dice 
essere questa voce ‘ incertz originis.’” And words 
are sometimes formed in this way: witness wig 
for perriwig, for perruke. The name Ghetto, how- 
ever, is not confined to Italy, being found also in 
Germany and other parts of Europe, &c. One of 
the gates of Mellah, in Fezzan, is called Ghetto. 
I take it, therefore, it is more probable that the 
derivation of the word must be sought in one of 
the Oriental languages. The word might perhaps 
have been formed from H. 7}"}}, to cut off; or 
— etymologically connected with ghet, which 

scherelle renders “Acte de divorce chez les 
anciens Juifs ; lettre par laquelle un Juif déclare a 
sa femme qu’il la répudie”; or its root {)§, which 
Zanolini (Lex. Chaldaico-Rabbinicum) renders 
“libellus, scheda,” and adds, “ Hoc nomen {)} 
generale est, complectiturque omnes litteras con- 
tractuum, et instrumentorum. Hinc in Bava Kamé, 
fol. 95, SIFT (D3. Litterze debitis vel crediti, per- 
sonarum ratione habita. Per Synecdochen autem 
nomine {9} significatur libellus repudii ; litter 
divortii. Sic in Misna in Tractatu ?°f))3 Gittin.” 


If so, I take it that Ghetto might mean “a place 
cut off from the rest of the town,” a secluded place. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 
la, Adelphi Terrace. 


P.8.—Since writing the above, I find I am con- 
firmed by Hofmannus (Lex. Univ.), who renders 
Gheth, “ vox Hebreea, qua utebantur Judzi ad repu- 
diumdenotandum, in damnatione mulierum. Hodié 
verd significat locum separatum ac septum, in 
urbibus Christianorum, ubi 4 fidelibus seclusa 
separataque hee natio habitat. Ital. etiam Ghetto, 
quod vyocabulum secundum Kabbale regulas 
numerum duodenarium designans, XII. Tribuum 
repudium apposité notat. Car. Macer. in Hierol.” 


Tae Harrisons or Norroix (concluded from 
p. 27).—Ann Harrison, not traced in note * 
(“N. & Q.,” 5" S. xi. 229), married John Gowen of 
Yarmouth Sept. 6, 1801, and had issue two sons, 
John and Robert ; the former born March 27, 1802, 
died March 19, 1821; the latter died June 23, 1830, 
aged 25. Mr. Gowen, who was a son of Isaac and 
Mary Gowen of Ravens Hall, Langley, and brother 
to Isaac Gowen of Runham (marsh farmer), died 
Dec. 24, 1841, aged 59, his relict Feb. 10, 1844, 
and all rest near their deceased relatives at Burgh 
Castle, Suffolk. 

In the next note +, same page, for “ Thomas” 
read William and for “ Bedon” read Cane. This 
William Florance died October, 1880. His brother 
Thomas, who was born at Horsey in 1784, and 
married Sarah Cooper at Great Ormesby in 1818, 
yet lives at Burgh, where his father, also named 


aged 91 and 82 respectively. His grandfather, 
William Florance of Upton, who survived his wife 
Mary (née Smith) seul five years, died in 1789, 
aged 72, and both were buried, with many of his 
family, in that parish. 

It may be observed that two links are wanted 
in the lineal descent of Mr. H. V. D. Harrison,* of 
Burgh Castle (who attained his majority on 
June 23, 1881, and is now making a second visit 
to Australia, some part of which was explored by 
his father in 1852-3). These are the certificates of 
the marriage of Thomas Harrison, of Great Plum- 
stead, with Ann —— between 1646 and 1663, and 
of the baptism of Susan Flight about 1731-2. 
She was the wife of the “ eccentric John Harrison,” 
also of Plumstead, and is believed to have been a 
sister of Elizabeth, second of the three wives of 
Stephen Futter, of Lingwood; but the entries, 
either through the non-preservation of the register 
books, or the neglect of the custodians thereof to 
search, have not yet been found, although a liberal 
reward has been well advertised for them. 

In the earlier articles upon the family in 
“N. & Q.” there is an absence of precise dates and 
details, but most of these to 1861 can be obtained 
by reference to the pedigree drawn by Mr. James 
Hargrave Harrison, which, as before stated, may 
be seen in the College of Arms and in the Library 
of the British Museum. 

Wi11iam Harrison Rupp. 
Great Yarmouth. 


“ Manitotocy,” a New Scrence.—As this 
word may possibly be destined hereafter to have a 
place in our dictionaries, and as the science must 
be new to many persons, the following cutting 
from an article in the Daily News, June 7, may 
not be devoid of interest :— 

* Manitology has nothing to do with the Manes of the 
dead, or with the laws of Manu. It is an American 
science of very recent date, and is concerned with the 
nature and properties of Manitous. Even now there 





* He is descended on his mother’s side from Thomas 
Dolman, Esq., an opulent clothmaker, of Newbury, and 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of James Harrison of 
Southampton, singularly enough his paternal ancestor 
(see ““N. & Q.,” 5 S. x. 175). Mr. Dolman, who was 
buried at Kintbury, co. Berks, in 1575, left three sons, 
the elder of whom, (Sir) Thomas, in 1581, built the 
stutely mansion at Shaw which is historically known in 
connexion with the battles of Newbury, that of 1644 
giving rise to the motto of the family, “ King and law, 
shout Dolman at Shaw.” In 1591, three years after being 
Sheriff of Berkshire, he married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir William Forster, of Aldermaston Park. Sir Thomas, 
his great-grantison, a son of Sir Thomas and brother 
of Sir Humphrey Dolman, one of the clerks of the Privy 
Council in 1682, espoused Dorothy, daughter of John 
Harrison, Esq., of Scarborough, and surviving her four 
years, died in 1711, aged 54. She was heir to her brother 
of the same names, and widow of Henry Ball, Esq., 
Windsor Herald, an office recently held by the late Mr. 
George Harrison. Shaw House, during the residence of 





Thomas, and Ann his wife were buried in 1839, 


the Dolmans, was more than once visited by royalty. 
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may be persons who see but little further into the puzzle, 
—~ | need to have it explained that the Manitou is the 
animal which appears to the Red Indian after the reli- 
gious practices which answer to confirmation. At about 
fourteen years of age all Indians are obliged to fast till 
they see a vision of an anim«l, which animal then be- 
comes their patron saint and protecting spirit. There is 
no use in going against one’s Manitou. If he was a bear, 
his worshipper’s character will resemble that of Dr. 
Johnson, If he was a serpent, slyness will be the 
characteristic of his devotee. One old chief of a fighting 
tribe never went to war at all, arguing that, as his 
Manitou was a timid fawn, he would be certain to run 
away. As believers in Manitous carve images of them, 
which they wear as badges, Mr. Dorman, an American 
Manitologist, has deduced heraldry and animal worship, 
like that of the Egyptians, from Manitouism. The 
science which pursues these researches, then, is Mani- 
tology, which may pair off as a queer word with its elder 
sister, Sociology.” 
F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Sratwart.—This, I believe, is generally con- 
sidered to be an obsolete word, used by Chaucer 
and writers of his time to signify “stout and 
brave,” but hardly ever employed now by polite 
writers. Recently the word has been revived, 
but with a modified meaning. It is said it was 
employed by Mr. Blaine in 1877 to designate all 
those Americans who were determined to keep 
alive “hostility to the South” as a political 
motive. Still more recently the word has acquired 
a new and more special meaning, and it is said is 
now applied to all Americans who fix their faith 
on “Conkling and Platt for ever.” If these two 
forms of use are only temporary political slang, it 
is well to note the application ; but if our cousins 
in the States intend to give permanence to the 
word with any meaning other than “stout and 
brave,” it would be very desirable clearly to de- 
fine it. Epwarp Sotty. 


GREETING THE New Moon 1n Fi31.—There is, 
I find, in Colo (“the devil country” as it is 
called), in the mountainous interior of Viti Levu, 
the largest island of Fiji, a very curious method 
of greeting the new moon, that may not, as few 
Europeans have visited this wild part, have been 
noticed. The native on seeing the thin crescent 
rise above the hills salutes it with a prolonged 
“ Ah !” at the same time quickly tapping his open 
mouth with his hand, thus producing a rapid 
vibratory sound. I inquired of a chief in the 
town the meaning and origin of this custom, 
and my interpreter told me that he said “ we 
always look and hunt for the moon in the sky, 
and when it comes we do so to show our pleasure 
at finding it again. I don’t know the meaning 
of it, our fathers always did so.” 

I wrote you some weeks ago a note from Samoa 
upon “ Pacific Islands Folk-lore.” A very similar 
custom as to sneezing, mentioned by me, ante, p. 27, 
prevails here. When you sneeze the natives say 
“Bula” to you, meaning “good health.” The 





meaning is much the same as the Samoan “ Soefna”; 
the word only is different. 
Atrrep St. Jonnstov. 
Colo, Viti Levu, Fiji. 


Tne Boroven or AppLeny, WESTMORELAND. 
—In the World, May 11, 1881, this short para- 
graph appeared :— 

“In the curious old close borough of Appleby in 
Westmoreland a ‘ Roll of Freeholders’ is kept, which is 
called over at one of the courts of the borough yearly. 
At the court just held the roll was read, and it was 
found that it now comprises two names only—those of 
the Earl of Lonsdale and Sir H. J. Tufton.” 

The borough formerly returned two members to 
Parliament, but was disfranchised in 1832. 
ABHBA. 


Surrey Forx-tore.—To-day (July 15) is St. 
Swithin’s Day : brilliant, cloudless, hot. But last 
night, as the soft white mist rose over the meads, 
an old dame said to me, “ We must have some 
rain to-morrow, sir, to christen the apples.” “ What 
is that?” said I. “Why, they always say, if 
there’s no rain on St. Swithin’s Day, the apples 
don’t get christened, and then they comes to 
nothing.” Nous verrons. A. J. M. 


Stncutar Surnames.—The French Refugee 
registers offer many instances. I note three or 
four :—Magdelaine Dieulefit, Elizabeth Tout le 
Monde, Marguerite Paternostre, David Toussaint, 
Douxsaint, and Abraham Painetvin. H,. W. 

New Univ, Club. 





urries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Lists or Emrcrants.—Mr. J. C. Hotten pub- 
lished in 1874 Original Lists of Emigrants who 
went from Great Britain to the American Planta- 
tions 1600 to 1700. Are there any other such 
lists in print and MS. in this country; and, if so, 
where, and for which years? Have our American 
cousins any printed, MS., or official (Government) 
lists of emigrants from Great Britain, showing 
from what ships and where and when they landed 
in America, and what eventually became of them, 
&c.; also any such lists of those who went from 
one plantation to another, and when? If so, will 
American correspondents kindly indicate them, 
and where they are to be found? Such information 
would help any one to trace out fully the careers 
of emigrants who went to the American plantations 
from this country. C. Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Merricat Date To bE INTERPRETED.—In the 
catalogue of W. Roscoe’s library, sold at Liverpool 
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in 1816, “No. 574, S. Johannis Chrysostomi 
Homilie LXII. in Evangelium S. Matthei a 
Georgio Trapezuntio Latiné reddite. Folio, with- 
out note of date or printer, but printed at Stras- 
burg by John Mentelin,” has at the end of the 
volume the following MS. lines and date, in red 
ink by the rubricator :— 

“Ter tria sunt septem, septem sex, sex quoque tres 


sunt, 
Si numeras recté, tibi facit millia quinque.” 1473, 
In Lord Spencer’s copy of this edition there ap- 
pears a MS. date of “1466, Argent.,” which assigns 
this work to a very early period in the annals of 
typography (vide Dibdin’s Bibl. Spenc., i. 196). 
This latter date, 1466, seems to be accepted by 
Dr. Dibdin as probably the correct one. But 
1473 does not result from any combination of the 
figures in the MS, lines that I can make, and it is 
hoped that some of your correspondents may be 
able to work out the right date. The lines may 
refer to the time when they were written, and not 
to the date of the book itself. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Biarrqunan.—Can any student of Celtic word- 
lore enlighten me as to the meaning of the above 
—the name of an estate in Ayrshire? The termina- 
tion, quhan, appears in various parts of the Low- 
lands of Scotland, as Boquhan, Stroquhan, and 
others ; and Blairquhan has generally been held 
by the inhabitants to mean the “ Field of fairies.” 
Now how quhan can possibly mean fairies I fail 
to see. “ Field of fairies” would surely be Auch- 
na-sithichean, or Dal-na-sithichean (for Blair in 
most cases means the scene of a battle, or a dry 
barren field, neither of which could be meet 
trysting ground for fairies). If qguhan be Gaelic, 
it must be a corrupt form, such as quaich, the 
Lowland form of cuaich, a cup ; but qué is surely 
a Teutonic, not a Gaelic, combination. Quhan is, 
indeed, the old Scotch form of “when” in the 
dialect of Teviotdale ; but this is of little service in 
tracing the meaning of Blairquhan. It has been 
suggested that the estate was named after the 
family of the present proprietor, the Hunter 
Blairs; but the old eastle of Blairquhan was held 
by the family of Whitefoord, and before them by 
the Kennedies of Blairquhan, the maternal ances- 
tors of the present proprietor; so that the mean- 
ing of the word must be sought in its own ety- 
mology. F, C. Hunter Brarr. 


ArcHER oF WELLAND, WorcesTersHIRE. — 
This well-known branch of “Umberslade” held 
lands about Hanley Castle and Welland in the 
seventeenth century. Their armorial sepulchral 


slabs (by the way, incorrectly given in Nash’s Hist. 
of Worcestershire), when I saw them in 1872, 
were in admirable preservation, not a letter being 
effaced in the inscriptions. They were within the 
communion railing (for which security they had 





doubtless paid in their day), and a third was over 
a side door to the memory of William Archer, who 
had contributed to the endowments of the church. 
Since 1872 this church of Welland has been 
“ restored,” and during the operation these Archer 
monuments have been so successfully obliterated 
and broken up that the epitaphs are now quite 
illegible. I confess I am surprised that these 
memorials should not have been protected, as it 
was an Ann Archer of this family whom the 
founder (so to speak) of the elder branch of the 
Lechmere family (Ext. Peerage) married. These 
Archers were Royalists, and seem (according to 
the Royalist Composition Papers) to have suffered 
severely for their loyalty. Will any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” oblige me with a faithful copy of 
the monumental inscriptions of Welland Church 
as they were in 1872? 

I can quite understand that it is an ad- 
vantage, and in some respects right, that the 
nouveaux riches should have the full benefit and 
prestige of actual squirearchy, and I can even justify 
their putting out of sight the monuments of their 
territorial predecessors. But the question on the 
other hand is this,—Why should the elder race, 
which contributed to the funds and endowments 
of an ancient church, and “purchased” the 
privilege of securer intramural sepulture, have 
their monumental records obliterated by the 
“ restorer” ? J. H. L.-A. 


“ Brep anp Bory.”—In Prof. Earle’s Philology 
of the English Tongue, third edition, 1880, p. 611, 
he asks, ““Why do people often say ‘bred and 
born’ instead of ‘born and bred,’ except that 
they like the sound of it better?” But is it true 
that the former is the “less reasonable order”? 
The ~~~ of gestation even in the human race is 
by the vulgar called breeding-time; and the 
thought suggested by the phrase “ bred and born” 
may well partake largely of the physical and 
material. Compare the proverb which speaks of 
that which is “bred in the bone.” W. C. B. 


“Parker oF Hunninoton.”—Lawrence Nu- 
ent of Newfield (son of James Nugent of 
Clonlost, a branch of the Westmeath family), 
married a “ Miss Parker of Hunnington, England.” 
Who was she, and what children had she ? 
Constance Russe. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Dispix.—When Dibdin was staying at some 
count’s house in France, he one morning got up 
before the rest of the family, and retired to the 
count’s library to look at his books and pictures, 
about which he had heard much. On entering 
the library he was, however, greatly astonished to 
see & picture turned with its face to the wall, and 
as no others were turned the same way he was 
curious to see what the picture was. He found it 
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to bea most beautiful picture of Diana of Poictiers ; 
but she was quite nude, and this no doubt was 
the reason it was turned with its face to the wall. 
I have searched several of Dibdin’s works, but 
cannot find this anecdote. Can any of your 
readers help me to do so? 

W. D. Murcatroyp. 


Otp Portrait or Sir Wittiam WaALtace.— 
I am under the impression that a gentleman con- 
nected with the North of Ireland has a very old 
portrait of Sir William Wallace, which, of course, 
he prizes highly, and which is carefully preserved 
as an heirloom in the family. Not having myself 
seen the portrait, and not knowing exactly where 
it is, I shall feel very much obliged to any reader 
of “N. & Q.” who may communicate particulars 
respecting it. Others, I am certain, will feel the 
sume. ABHBA. 


“WattHam piscuises."—In the address of 
Clarissa to Lovelace, in Richardson's novel Clarissa 
Harlowe, occurs the expression, “such mean devices, 
such artful, such worse-than-Waltham disguises, 
such bold, such shocking untruths.” What is the 
explanation of the words in italics? I never heard 
that the good people of Waltham were notorious 
for “ disguises ” and “ untruths.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W, 


Crore Famity.—I am anxious to know the 
arms of the great Flemish family of Croye, and 
also where the history of this family can be found. 
I shall feel much obliged to any one who will 
kindly enlighten me. A 


PronunciaTION OF Kerr.—In eastern Penn- 
sylvania the surname Kerr is pronounced Kur; 
in the western part of the State it is called Kar. 
I have heard that in Scotland Kare is the way in 
which it is pronounced. Is this correct ? 

M. E. 

Philadelphia, 

[Allowing for possible local variation, the Scotch usage 
is that of western Pennsylvania, the English that of 
eastern Pennsylvania ; the third we think we have heard 
in Scotland.] 


Deva’s Vate.—In the second canto of The 

Castle of Indolence occur the lines :— 
“ For this he chose a farm in Deva’s vale, 
Where his long alleys peep’d upon the main.” 

Did Thomson really mean to make the Knight of 
Art and Industry retire from Britain to the 
valleys of Guipuzcoa amongst the Basques ; and 
can any reason be suggested for his so doing? Or 
is there any other maritime Deva in England or 
Scotland, where 

“ The good old knight enjoyed well-earned repose ” ? 

W. T. Lyyy. 
[Why not the Valley of the Dee !] 


Wirt Carttoy, Verse Wrirer.—Have the 
poems of this writer ever been published in wu 
collected form; if not, where am I likely to find 
them? I believe him to be the author of some 
verses entitled “ Willie’s Letter,” to which I want 
to refer. Evan Tomas. 

Battersea, S.W. 


“Inn” as a Vers.—In the London Chronicle 
during 1763 an early (probably the first) directory 
of Birmingham was advertised :— 

**This day Published Price 1s. Very Necessary for all 
Merchants and Tradesmen who have any Dexlings 
in the Town of Birmingham, Strechley’s [should be 
Sketchley’s Birmingham Directory,....... likewise an 
accountoi ,]] the Stage Coaches, Carriages by Post, and 
Newsmen, ,,ith their Names, where they Jun,” &c. 

Is any copy of this directory known? I have 
one dated 1770 (Sketchley’s & Adams’s), but the 
title does not include the “ Inn.” Este. 

Birmingham. 


Pewnritn Cuaurcna.—It is stated in the Lives of 
the Queens of England that a window of this 
church contains portraits of Richard, Duke of 
York, and Cicely his wife. Will any of your 
correspondents residing in that neighbourhood be 
so good as to tell me if this window has been 
photographed, and where I should be likely to 
obtain a copy of the photograph ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Aurnors oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 

“ Then the whins shall prick thee sore, 
Every one and all.” M. Francis CLARE. 
“°Tis the pursuit rewards the active mind, 
And what in rest we seek in toil we find.” 
“‘T could forgive him all the blame, 
But can’t forgive the praise.” G. F. S. E. 
** Alone I waiked the ocean strand, 


A pearly shell was in my hand,” &c. 
E. M. Tennant. 





Replies. 


HEREWARD LE WAKE: THE COUNTESS LUCY. 
(6% §. iii. 368 ; iv. 9.) 

It may be inferred from the pedigree given by 
Mr. WatTerrTOoN (ante, p. 10) that he regards it as 
certain that the Countess Lucy was daughter of 
Earl A2lfgar, otherwise I presume he would have 
used a dotted line to brace her name. 

If any evidence to prove that the countess was 
really the earl’s daughter has come to light there 
are many readers of “ N. & Q.” who would, I may 
venture to say, be glad to know of it. That she 
was Earl A!lfgar’s daughter is barely possible, and 
dates would not admit of her having had the same 
mother as Earls Eadwine and Morkar and Eald- 
gyth; yet Ailfgifu, whose children they seem to 
have been, would appear to have survived her 
husband. Besides, Lucy’s mother was all pro- 
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bability a daughter of William Malet, as will be 
shown. The earl was dead 1065 and Lucy could 
not have been born more than a year before, as 
her younger children were not born until early in 
the next century. Ivo Tailbois, the first husband 
of Lucy, must have been her senior by many 
years, and she was surviving her third husband in 
1131. Indeed, so great are the chronological 
difficulties, that the late Mr. Gough Nichols, 
apparently with the concurrence of the late Mr. 
Thomas Stapleton, suggested there were really two 
Lucys, mother and daughter, instead of one (Topo- 
grapher and Geneologist, vol. i. p. 12). This sug- 
gestion, I submit, is hardly confirmed by all we 
know, but deserves examination. According to 
this writer the elder Lucy was the wife of Ivo 
Tailbois, the Angevin grantee of Bolingbroke, 
Spalding, &c., and seems to have been a daughter 
of William Malet, for his son Robert was described 
as “avunculus ” to (the younger) Lucy the countess 
in the well-known grant to the Earl of Chester. 
Of course there is the alternative that the elder 
Lucy was Robert’s sister only by his mother, 
Hesilia, daughter of Gilbert Crispin by another 
— husband, Alured of Lincoln, who was a 

Norman or Breton rather than an Englishman ; 
Alan of Lincoln, the presumed son of Alured, 
being another uncle of the younger Lucy. It may 
be Robert Malet and Alan were only uncles by 
marriage; but this is less likely. Whether Lucy, 
or Lucia, be another form of Helouisa, and that of 
Hesilia, I leave for consideration. Beatrix, wife of 
William de Arcis of Folkestone, is the only re- 
corded sister of Robert Malet. In Domesday 
Book (i. fo. 250 b), Aulkborough, near Trent 
Fall, which we find in the possession of Ivo 
Tailbois, had previously (inferentially in King 
Edward’s time) been held by William Malet. It 
has been inferred from this by the writer in Top. 
and Gen., that Ivo had had this manor in frank 
marriage with William’s daughter. 

There is other presumptive evidence of the con- 
nexion of William Malet with.England previous 
to the eventful expedition. He had stood co- 
sponsor with Harold himself, and therefore, as 
being likely to recognize the body of the king 
after the fatal battle, was entrusted by the con- 
queror with the painful duty of finding and giving 
it burial. He who undertook this office is described 
in Bishop Guy’s poem as “quidam partim Nor- 
mannus et Anglus.” William Malet was there- 
fore an Anglo-Norman of mixed blood. It was 
doubtless his mother who was English; and I would 
suggest that it may have been she who was the 
sister (rather daughter) of Earl Leofric, through 
whom the Norman Earls of Chester subsequently 
claimed descent from the Anglo-Saxon Earls, 
though the connexion was clearly misstated. It 
was alleged in pleadings in the reign of Richard 
II. that her name was Eormenhild, which is not 





an unlikely one, being that of the mother of St. 
Werburgh, whose abbey at Chester was in the 
patronage of Earl Leofric, and after of the Norman 
counts palatine (Mon. Angl. i. 305). Burton, in his 
Description of Leicestershire, 1622 (p. 168), made 
Earl Algar marry William Malet’s sister. This was 
adopted by Ormerod (Hist. Cheshire, i. 47), though 
daughter would have been better. Ivo Tailbois 
gave Spalding to the monks of Angers for the souls 
of himself, of his wife Lucy, “ and of the ancestors 
of Thorold the sheriff, that is to say (those) of his 
wife” (Mon, Angl., i. 307). Lucy was, therefore, 
descended collaterally from Thorold. Godgifu, 
the wife of Earl Leofric, was Thorold’s sister, and 
in all probability Lucy’s own ancestress — great- 
grandmother according to these suggestions, which 
I find dates will allow. It, however, does not 
follow, and Lucy might have had for her father 
Alured nepos Thoroldi, son, perhaps, of Wigot of 
Lincoln by another sister of Thorold, and for her 
mother a daughter of William Malet. A son of 
the Countess Godgifu might have been called 
“ nephew (which nepos generally means in Domes- 
day Book) of Thorold,” as his adopted heir ; but 
this is a suggestion merely, not supported by any- 
thing in the Survey or elsewhere. In Domesday 
Book (ii. fo. 304, b) is the remarkable statement 
concerning ® manor in Hemingstone, in Suffolk, in 
the barony of Robert Malet, that “Leuric [i. ¢., 
Leofric], antecessor [7%. ¢., predecessor] of the mother 
of Robert, held it” in the time of King Edward. 
We have not evidence to enable us to say whether 
there is not some misstatement here, or whether it 
is anything more than a coincidence, and Earl 
Leofric may not have been intended, but it is 
curious. 

It would be very interesting if it could be shown 
on trustworthy evidence that Wigot, son of Wolf- 
geat, really married a sister of Earl Leofric, and was 
the father of A2lfwine, the sheriff of Warwickshire, 
or that Allfwine’s son, Turchil, married “ Leve- 
runia,” daughter of Earl Ailfgar. “ Leverunia” is 
not an unlikely name, 7. ¢., “ Leofrune.” Dugdale’s 
authorities were the Rows Roil, which I know, and 
the Historia Aurea of John of Tinmuth in the 
Bodleian. Mr. Waterton did not mention, when 
referring to Abbot Leofric, the earl’s nephew, that 
he had a brother Leofwine, to whom he, when 
reeve of the abbey, gave an estate at Franewude, 
which had fallen into the hands of the abbot by 
forfeiture. I suspect Leofwine, Abbot of Coventry, 
who became Bishop of Lichfield in 1053, was a 
member of this powerful family, also Leofric, 
Bishop of Devon and Cornwall, who removed the 
seats of his sees to Exeter, and died February 10, 
1074. May I suggest that the opinion of so learned 
a correspondent of “N. & Q.” as Tewars would 
be invaluable as to the parentage of the Countess 
Lucy? A. 8. Et.is. 
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“Tue Green Bac ” (274 §, xi. 150).—It is now 
about twenty years ago that a question was sent 
to “N. & Q.” as to the contents of “the green 
bag,” so well known in connexion with Queen 
Caroline’s trial_—whether such contents were the 
delicate disclosures of Lady Douglas in 1806, and, 
secondly, whether there was anything of official 
custom as toa particular sort of bag being used 
for important papers. The question has never 
been answered, and as no one searching the index 
volumes of “ N. & Q.” for information should find 
a query with no reply, I venture to trouble you 
with an answer to the first part of the question. 

No; the green bag did not contain the accusa- 
tions of 1806. These were published in The Book 
in 1813. The green bags (for there were two) 
contained all the evidence that had been obtained 
by “the Milan Commission” with regard to the 
princess’s conduct with one Bartolomeo Bergami, 
whom she had engaged as a courier originally at 
Milan, but whom she converted into a favourite, 
placing him at the head of her household, and 
purchasing for him foreign titles and decorations. 

After the publication of The Book (1813) the 
princess left England in 1814, going first to Bruns- 
wick, then in the middle of October to Milan ; in 
1815 she went to Naples, and afterwards to 
Savona, near Tunis, to Ephesus and Jerusalem. 
In 1817 she went to Carlsruhe and Vienna, and 
in July of the same year to Rome. She remained 
abroad during 1818-19; but on the accession to 
the throne of George IV. she was advised, and 
determined, to come over and claim her position 
as queen consort. As soon as her immediate 
arrival was announced, on Tuesday, June 6, 1820, 
the king sent messages to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Liverpool delivered the one to the 
Lords, Lord Castlereagh that to the Commons, 
and each at the same time laid on the table a 
green bag, containing papers for their consideration. 
In each house a secret committee was appointed 
to examine the contents of “the green bag” and 
report to the House. After some delay the com- 
mittee in the Lords pursued their investigation, 
and on July 4 Lord Harrowby, Chairman of the 
Secret Committee, presented the report, which 
stated that “a number of persons of: various 
stations of life and residing in different parts of 
Europe” had recorded facts “ which deeply affect 
the honour of the queen.” 

On this Lord Liverpool brought in a “Bill of 
Pains and Penalties,” and the second reading of 
this Bill was really “the trial of Queen Caroline.” 
It was fixed for August 17, and the case ended on 
Nov. 6, when there was a majority of twenty- 
eight for the second reading. Such evidence, 
however, as that of Teodoro Majocchi, who on 
cross-examination had one stereotyped answer, 
“Non mi ricordo,” and of Giuseppe Restelli and 
others, who were evidently perjured and had been 








suborned, Restelli himself having been sent 
out of England,—these things, with the power- 
ful defence of Brougham, and a strong feeling 
amongst many in favour of a woman whom 
they believed to have been badly treated, reduced 
the majority on the third reading from twenty-eight 
to nine; and Lord Liverpool would not submit the 
Bill of Pains to the Commons, but withdrew it. 

The contents of the green bag may be seen by 
any one who will take down the Annual Register 
for 1820. The whole trial is given in vol. lxii. 
part ii. There was a necessity for a second 
volume that year, in consequence of the mass of 
matter occasioned not only by this lengthy trial, 
but by the death of George IIL, accession of 
George IV., and the death and funeral of the Duke 
of Kent, of whom there is a pleasing memoir. 
With easy access, as we see, to the whole contents 
of the green bag, one asks oneself why a question 
should be raised on the matter. May not the 
answer to this be, that it is not generally known 
that there were duplicate bags, and that the one in 
the Commons was never opened? A secret com- 
mittee was appointed, and there were some—Sir 
F. Burdett and others—who urged the examination 
of its contents. Mr. Wilberforce brought on a 
motion for “ abandoning the inquiry,” and in the 
debate that followed several references were made 
to “the bag.” But Lord Castlereagh, seeing that 
the temper of the Houses was not the same, and 
that if they disagreed on a course of action the 
position would become difficult, delayed and pre- 
vented the opening of the papers he had laid on 
the table. 

For anything I know to the contrary, the green 
bag sent to the “faithful Commons” may still 
lie, sealed and unexamined, in the archives of 
Westminster; if this be the case, it should be 
added to Madame Tussaud’s collection in her 
“ Chamber of Horrors.” Gisses Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Tue Merricat VERSION OF THE Psatus (6% S, 
iii. 409 ; iv. 10).—There seem to me to be one or two 
errors in the replies to this query. The first edition 
of Sternhold (London, date uncertain, probably 
1548) contained versions of nineteen, not twenty, 
Psalms, viz., Psalms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 20, 25, 27, 29, 32, 
33, 41, 49, 73, 78, 103, 120, 122, 138. The first 
edition of Sternhold and Hopkins (London, 1549, 
cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum) contained 
forty-four psalms, thirty-seven by Sternhold and 
seven by Hopkins. The next enlarged edition 
(Geneva, 1556) contained fifty-one Psalms, viz., 
Sternhold’s thirty-seven, Hopkins’s seven, and 
seven by William Whittingham. The edition of 
1560 contains sixty-five Psalms, “newly set 
fourth and allowed according to the order 
appointed in the Queenes Maiesties Iniunctions ; 
these are followed by the “ Benedictus,” “ Magni- 
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ficat,” Nunc Dimittis,” &. In 1561 the number 
was increased to eighty-seven, with the Song of 
Simeon, the Ten Commandments, &c. In 1562 
the first complete English version was issued by 
John Daye, and again in 1563, “ faithfully 
perused and alowed according to the order 
appoynted in the Queenes Maiesties Iniunctions,” 
“cum gratia et privilegio Regis Maiestatis per 
septennium.” In 1563, and again in 1565, Daye 
published The Whole Psalms in Foure Parts, pre- 
ceded by the “Veni Creator,” “ Venite,” “Te 
Deum,” “ Benedicite,” “ Benedictus,” “ Quicunque 
vult,” and other hymns, which version was 
adopted by the Church of England, and continued 
in use till it was supplanted by Tate and Brady. 
The first specimen of the latter contained only 
the first eight Psalms; the next, in 1695, con- 
tained the first twenty Psalms, and was licensed to 
be sung in churches. 

So much for the English versions. The first 
known edition of the Metrical Psalms for the use 
of the Church of Scotland was printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1564, the Kirk lending the printer 2001. 
Scots “to help to buy irons, ink, and paper, and 
to fee craftsmen” to print it. This version, based 
on Sternhold and Hopkins, and completed by 
the English exiles at Geneva, differed considerably 
from that adopted by the English Church, and 
held its ground until it was superseded by that 
of Rous, which, after having undergone repeated 
revisals and corrections, and careful collation with 
other versions, was finally sanctioned and adopted 
by the Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1650. This version has been ever since the only 
one used by the Presbyterian Churches in Scot- 
land. Carlyle (Cromwell, iv. 200, People’s Edi- 
tion), speaking of Barebones’s Parliament, says, 
“And old Francis Rouse is there from Devon- 
shire ; once member for Truro ; Provost of Eton 
College; whom by and by they make Speaker ;— 
whose Psalms the Northern Kirks still sing.” 
The version known as King James’s is a totally 
different thing, and was never in use in Scotland. 
Every effort was made in vain to have it intro- 
duced, the last ill-judged attempt to thrust it, along 
with Laud’s Service Book, upon the Church of 
Scotland producing serious rioting and other very 
notable results. It bore to be “The Psalmes of 
King David, translated by King James,” and the 


royal authorization said of it, “Whereof our) 


late deare Father was Author”; but it is well 
known the British Solomon’s share of the work 
“was staied in the one and thirty Psalme,” and 
that the rest was done by Sir William Alexan- 
der of Menstrie, afterwards Earl of Stirling, and 
friend of Drummond of Hawthornden. 
A. C. Mounsey. 

Jedburgh, 

Will J. T. F. allow me to supplement his remark 
upon there being no authority “ for any sermon at 








all at Evensong” by a reference to an Act of the 
present reign, 1 & 2 Vict. c. 106, sect. 80, which 
provides :— 

“That it shali be lawful for the bishop in his dis- 
cretion, in order that there shall be two full services, 
each of such services, if the bishop shall so direct, to 
include a sermon or lecture, on every Sunday through- 
out the year, or any part thereof, in the church or 
chapel of every or any benefice within his diocese,” &c. 
There is statutable authority at least for a sermon 
other than the morning sermon, if the bishop 
pleases to have one. Ep. MarsHa.u. 


Wuen was “ApporInTeD TO BE READ IN 
Cuurcues” First usep? (6 §. iv. 24.)—Mr. Fry 
in his communication has no reference to the cir- 
cumstance that the phrase “appointed to be read 
in churches” is a reproduction of the same words 
as they occur in Cranmer’s Bible (fol. Lond., 1553, 
1562). The formula in the Bishops’ Bible, “Set 
forth by authority,” was more expressive of the 
version being authorized. As this translation was 
specially commended to the translators for their 
guidance, a change may have been made pur- 
posely. On comparing the title of ed. 1611 with 
the Epistle Dedicatory prefixed, it appears that the 
translators claim a royal command for making 
the translation, but only hope for the king’s 
acceptance and allowance of it as made and pub- 
lished. 

Will Mr. Fry kindly say what he has learnt 
to be the earliest use of the term “ Authorized 
Version,” to express the presumed characters of 
the A.V.? Iam aware of the phrase “the new 
translation allowed by authority” in the “ Excep- 
tions of the Ministers” presented at the Savoy 
Conference in 1661, as I am of the king’s letter 
previous to the translation. It is the expression 
“ Authorized Version” which I inquire for, as I 
am unable to make out when it came into use. 

There is a letter from me to the same effect, 
but at greater length, in the Guardian, July 13, 
p. 988. Ep. MARSHALL, 


History or Lixcotynsnire (6 §. iv. 28).— 
I have long had vol. i. of the history mentioned 
by Mr. Watrorp, but I have never seen a second 
volume, although I have sought for it carefully. 
I see it was printed at Horncastle (my native 
place) by Jos. Pannell, whom I used to hear of 
many years ago as a speculative man, whose ven- 
tures were not very successful. He appears to 
have been in advance of the times, and much too 
good for the place, which he left about fifty years 
ago. It is very probable that, finding vol. i. un- 
remunerative, he proceeded no further with the 
work. 

There is another local history of which I have 
never seen a complete copy, although I often meet 
with portions, generally the first two volumes— 
Marrat’s History of Lincolnshire. It was pub- 
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lished in small parts. My copy consists of vol. i., 
380 pp., and 4 pp. “additions and corrections”; 
wol. ii., 405 pp., and 7 “additions and corrections”; 
vol. iii, 362 pp. and 38 “additions and cor- 
rections,” and bound with it—of vol. iv., pp. 1-84; 
of vol. vi, pp. 1-144. No portion of vol. v. Can 
any one tell me if this book was ever completed ? 
And, if so, will they be kind enough to give a 
fall collation, including prefaces, contents, “ addi- 
tions and corrections,” lists of plates, &c. ? 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Fatrrowt [or Farrrovt] or LatTHatian [Not 
LatHat] (6" 8. iii. 490).—This name is more 
usually written Fairfoul, and the name of their 
former seat is Lathallan, not Lathal. The place 
is in Fifeshire. 

Of the family there is a brief notice in Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation, vol. ii., chiefly concerning 
one member, Andrew Fairfoul, Archbishop of 
Glasgow after the Restoration, who, however, 
lived not long to enjoy his dignity, for ‘he 
sickened,” we are told, “the very day of riding 
the Parliament in November, 1663, and died in a 
few days thereafter,” and was buried at Holyrood. 

The archbishop was son of John Fairfoul, of 
Anstruther, and no doubt a near relation, though 
I am not able at this moment to say in what 
degree, of Norman Fairfoul, burgess of An- 
struther Wester, and Commissioner to Parliament 
for that burgh, 1641-45 (Act. Parl. Scot., V. 306a, 
A75a, cf, VI. i. 4b. 73b, 96a). The Retours show 
that “ Agneta Fairfull” was heiress of Norman, 
baillie of the burgh of Anstruther Wester, her 
grandfather, in lands within the lordship or 
regality of Pittenweem, Sept. 27, 1662 (Ing. Spec., 
Fife, 927). A very few years later, Jan. 5, 1667, 
“Agneta and Catharina Fairfullis” were heirs 
portioners of Agneta, daughter of Norman Fair- 
full, burgess of Anstruther, their brother’s daugh- 
ter, in the same lands in the regality of Pitten- 
weem, near the burgh of Anstruther Wester (Inq. 
Spec., Fife, 1005). 

Under Fifeshire there is only one special 
service of Fairfoul of Lathallan, that of “ Walter 
Fairful, heir of William Fairfoull of Lathal- 
land, his father,” in the lands of Lathallan, 
which are described as being in the barony of 
Newbirnshyre and regality of Dunfermline, Oct. 2, 
1647 (Ing. Spec., Fife, 720). I have not gone 
into the General Retours, or the Inquisitions de 
Tutela, which might probably furnish further 
details, 

The archbishop is noticed, as minister at Leith, 
1649, Act. Parl. Scot., VI. ii. 437a. Others of the 
name occurring in the Acts, besides Norman, 
already mentioned, are David, Commissioner of 
Supply for St. Andrews, 1655, VI. ii. 839b, and 
Colin, of Brockendane, Commissioner of Supply 


for Perthshire, 1702, XI. 23a. The archbishop 
has a special interest in the later ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland, as having taken part with his 
brother of St. Andrews and the Bishop of Gallo- 
way, on May 7, 1662, in consecrating the prelates 
of the revived Scottish episcopate, which, at the 
date of the Restoration, had been reduced to the 
single person of Bishop Sydserff. 
C. H, E, Carmicwak. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


Pecutiar VersiFicaTion (6 §. ii, 513).— 
Hymn 141, in the Irish Church Hymnal, is a 
little peculiar. The last line of each stanza is 
repeated as the first line of each following stanza. 
Thus :— 

“ My spirit longs for Thee 
Within my troubled breast ; 
Though I unwortliy be 
Of so Divine a Guest. 
Of so Divine a Guest 
Unworthy though I be,” &ec. 
C. T. M. Clk. 
56, High Street, Dublin, 


Srerynour: Srayner: Srayyor (6 S. iii. 
308).—This word is obviously of Scandinavian 
origin, and is cognate with the Swedish stendr, a 
place abounding with gravel and stones. Stan- 
neris is used by William Dunbar in his Golden 
Targe in the sense of pebbles :— 

“The bank was green, the brook was full of bremes, 

The stanneris clear as stern in frosty nicht,” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Ir1sh MarriaGE SETTLEMENT, 1873 (6 S. iii. 
66).—I cannot advise a general adoption of the 
document quoted by Mr. E. P. Surrtey. Such 
an agreement would not be binding upon a bond 
fide purchaser for value without notice, and being 
voluntary the gift would be subject to the debts 
of the donor. Freperick E, SaAwYeEr. 

Brighton. 


Tue Doc Rose (6 S§. iii. 466).—The leonine 
(rhyming) hexameters on the common rose, the 
more approved reading of which is thus given,— 

“ Quinque sumus fratres, sub eodem tempore nati, 

Bini barbati, bini sine crine creati, 

Quintus habet barbam, sed tantum dimidiatam ”"— 
were sent to the Monthly Magazine for April, 
1822, by James Montgomery, the poet, with 
botanical remarks on the singular arrangement of 
the beards of the sepals forming the calyx, and the 
following translation :— 

“ Five brethren there are, 

Born at once of their mother ; 
Two bearded, two bare; 

The fifth neither one nor the other, 
But to each of his brethren Aa/f brother.” 


The fourth version quoted by your correspon- 
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dent is taken from Miss Yonge’s Herb of the 
Field, second edition, p. 32. Wittiam Puarr. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to make a note that 
of the several versions of the old monkish lines 
met with by Mr. Brnenam, the one beginning 

“ Of us five brothers, at the same time born,” 
was made by me many years ago, and copies given 
to many friends. The following is the reading of 
the monkish lines I had before me at the time :— 

“ Quinque sumus fratree, sub eodem tempore nati, 

Bini barbati, bini eine crine creati, 
Quintus habet barbam, sed tantum dimidiatam.” 
Kirsy Trimmer. 
Norwich, 


“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE IN DEATH” 
(6 §S. iii. 445).—Mr. J. H. Cuark may see in 
“N,. & Q.,” 1* S. viii. 177, a notice by Mr. G. E. 
TREVOR ‘of the anthem as it occurs in the Choir 
Book of St. Gall, with an account of its original 
composition. N. E. R. pointed out the use of it 
in the Salisbury Service Book in “N. & Q.,” 1% 8. 
ii, 413 ; and both instances of its use are noticed 
by the editor in a note, “N. & Q.,” 3°¢ S. viii. 177. 
The Annotated Prayer Book of Rev. J. H. Blunt has 
the passage from the Special Office in the Sarum 
Use, with some remarks, at vol. ii. p. 297. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


New Worps (6* §. iii. 447).—I have recently 
met with the strange word “ farewelled” in the 
War Cry, a weekly paper issued by the Salvation 
Army; also the word “litigated,” as applied to 
a will disputed in a lawsuit, in Temple Bar (I 
think the volume was about ten years old); also, 
in Bentley's Miscellany, 1861, p. '77,—“...... , whom, 
as men said, the Nonconformists ambitioned to 
send into Parliament.” Freneric Wacostarr. 

Wednesbury. ° 


Tur Gate or Bovtocye at Harpres (6 §. 
iii. 447).—The fate of the gates is told by the accom- 
plished Canon Jenkins in Archeologia Cantiana 
(vol. iv. p. 43). It would appear that Hardres 
Court was sold to a Mr. Tillard, who, being no 
antiquary, “ sold the gates for the iron they con- 
tained.” One nail was preserved by the late Mr. 
Faussett, and another for a time by the Rev. 
Sandys Lumsdaine. This latter Canon Jenkins 
tried to obtain, to enable him to givea sketch of it 
with that of the gates, but in vain. “The cruel 
destiny which has deprived us of *this trophy,” 
adds the canon, “has pursued it to its very last 
relics,” 

How strange is the mystery shrouding this 
ancient family ! I wrote to“ N. & Q.” on the sub- 
ject (6™ S. i. 312). The last representatives of 
the family alive were Mary, Martha, and Pleydell 
Hardres. On the death of the last survivor the 





next of kin of their mother, Ann Hardres (née 


Tomlinson), were advertised for. Were the 
estates ever claimed? Any notes relative to 
Hardres or Tomlinson would be gladly received 
by James Roperts Brown. 

14, Hilldrop Road, N 


After J. D.’s visit in 1783, which is described 
in the number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
referred to by your correspondent, it would 
appear that the proprietor took greater care of his 
gates for some time. In Hasted’s Kent (vol. iii. 
p. 733) it is stated that the gates still remained at 
Hardres Court in the garden-wall, opposite to the 
church. It appears, however, from Lewis’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of England that they were 
disposed of to a blacksmith some sixty years ago 
, | by the proprietor for the time being of the Court. 

“G. F. R. B. 


Davin Garrick (6" §, iii. 448).—See Davies’s 
Life of Garrick, 1805 ; scattered notices in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, and Forster’s Life of Gold- 
smith; Quarterly Review, July 1868; and his 
Private Correspondence, &c., 1832. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“Lytxac coLp-FLoor” (6 §. iii, 448).—Has 
this expression any connexion with the Scotch 
phrase “ To be in the cauld bark,” i.¢., to be dead? 
Jamieson gives in illustration :— 

“ Alas! poor man, for aught that I can see, 
This day thou lying in caw/d bark mayst be.” 
Ross's Helenore, p. 26. 


F. C. Brrxpeck oat 


“Norts” (6 §. iii. 449) are coarse locks of 
wool. By the 21 James I. cap. 18, entitled “ An 
Act for the true making of woolen clothes,” sec. 2, 
it is set forth that many ill-disposed persons, for 
their own private gain and lucre, have, by means of 
mixing and putting in or upon broad cloths, 
noiles, thrums, and other deceivable things, 
cozened, deceived, and abused, the buyers of 
such broad woollen cloths, for which offence 
a penalty of five pounds is imposed, to be 
applied to the poor of the parish where such 
deceivable cloth shall be made. 

Evzrarp Home CozEemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A Core ror “ Pins anp Neeptes” (6 §. iii. 
449).—I have been personally acquainted with 
several superstitious persons who possessed implicit 
belief in the, guttering of candles (commonly 
called winding sheets) as betokening the death of 
some relative. Evan THomas, 

Battersea, S.W. 


In Coleridge’s Table Talk (under date June 10, 
1832), appears the following passage, headed 
“Charm for Cramp,” which seems to refer to one 
of the two superstitions mentioned by your corre- 
spondent :— 
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“When I was a little boy at the Blue-coat School, 
there was a charm for one’s foot when asleep; and I 
believe it had been in the School since its foundation, in 
the time of Edward the Sixth. The march of intellect 
has probably now exploded it. It ran thus :— 

‘Foot! foot! feot! is fast asleep ! 
Thumb ! thumb! thumb! in spittle we steep ; 
Crosses three we make to ease us, 
Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus.’ 
And the same charm served for a cramp in the leg, with 
the following substitution :— 
* The devil is tying a knot in my leg! 
Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it, I beg ! 
Crosses three,’ &c. 
And really, upon getting out of bed, where the cramp 
most frequently occurred, pressing the sole of the foot 
on the cold floor, and then repeating this charm with the 
acts configurative thereupon prescribed, I can safely 
affirm that I do not remember an instance in which the 
cramp did not go away in a few seconds. I should not 
wonder if it were equally good for a stitch in the side ; 
but I cannot say I ever tried it for that.” 
C. B. S$. 


Tae Strusss Faminy, co. Lincoiy, 1x 1612 
(6 §. iii. 467)—The noted Dr. Henry Stubbe 
was born at Partney in Lincolnshire in 1631, and 
was, according to the biography of him in Knight’s 
Cyclopedia, the son of a clergyman who after- 
wards joined the Baptists. Partney is near 
Spilsby, and, as Great and Little Steeping are in 
the same neighbourhood, the “ Stipney Parva,” of 
J. P. E.’s note, is probably identical with the last- 
named village. J. H. Crarx. 


AEsTex (6 §. ii. 386 ; iii. 14).—If e@stel is de- 
rived from assule, t.¢., astule, the meaning of 
King Alfred’s words is simply that the binding or 
cover of every copy of his translation of St. Gre- 
gory’s Liber Pastoralis was to be of the value of 
fifty mancuses. There is abundant evidence that 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were profusely lavish in 
their expenditure in regard to the binding of books 
which were destined for the service of the Church. 
Thus Ine gave sixty mancuses of gold for the bind- 
ing of the sacred texts at Glastonbury. And 
Lady Godgifu, the wife of Earl Leofric, denuded 
herself of all that she possessed in gold and silver 
to provide the church ornaments and bindings 
for the service books and texts for the Abbey of 
Coventry, which they founded. It was this act 
which probably, at a subsequent period, gave rise 
to the absurd story of the ride through Coventry 
—a fable which has been well described as a dis- 
grace to English history. The best refutation lies 
in the fact that at the period when the ride is said 
to have taken place the borough of Coventry did 
not exist! Neither did it exist at the Norman 
invasion. To return, however, to estel. My dear 
old friend Dr. Rock has written several pages 
about it ; he was under the idea that the estel 
was a large stud of crystal, bery], or some precious 





stone, mounted as an ornament on the cover of | of the fix’d stars, and therefore they supposed the 


the book (Church of our Fathers, i. 292-296). 
It is satisfactory that the right meaning of estel 
has now been given. Epmunp WareErron. 


Mitton Queries: (4) “THE TREPIDATION 
TALK’D (6% §. iii. 428)—Mr. Dixon may rest 
assured that there is no “perversion” here of 
Milton’s original. In the first edition (1667) the 
passage stands exactly thus :— 

“ They pass the Planets seven, and pass the fixt, 

And that Crystalline Sphear whose ballance weighs 

The Trepidation talkt, and that first mov'd.” 

Nor do subsequent editions show any variation, 
save as regards the spelling. It is also quite 
certain that talked means “ talked of,” 7. ¢., “cele- 
brated,” this being Milton’s manner of repro- 
ducing this particular sense of loqui, dicere, &c. 
The general meaning of the passage may be 
gathered from Prof. Masson’s introduction to the 
poem and note on the lines in question, given in his 
large three-volume edition—though he is not quite 
explicit as to the force of each word. He describes 
at some length the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
which was then in vogue, with its seven planetary 
spheres, beyond which was the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and beyond that again the “crystalline 
sphere,” itself bounded by the primum mobile or 
“first moved.” The ninth, or crystalline sphere, 
he says was imagined “to account for the slow 
change called the precession of the equinoxes,” 
and to it was attributed a kind of swaying motion 
which was supposed to regulate the phenomenon. 
Such motion (libratio) Milton calls the “ balance,” 
and this is said to “ weigh,” 7.¢., control or regu- 
late the “trepidation talked,” 7.¢, the much- 
talked-of (and hitherto inexplicable) irregularity 
above mentioned. Todd's note is substantially the 
same, only he speaks in a general way of “ certain 
irregularies in the motion of the stars,” and does 
not mention the precession of the equinoxes in par- 
ticular. Of course all students of Milton should 
be aware that he adopted this older Ptolemaic 
system merely for the purposes of his poems, and 
that he was well acquainted with the Copernican, 
which had even then begun to supersede it, as 
appears from the discourse between Adam and 
Raphael in the eighth book. ©. 8. Jerram. 


See a paper by Mr. Furnivall in the Trans- 
actions of the New Shakspere Society, 1877-9, 
pt. iii. No. xvii, “On Puck’s ‘Swifter than the 
Moon’s Sphere,’ and Shakspere’s Astronomy,” 
pp. 431-50. This passage of Milton is quoted at 
p. 435, and explained by reference to a diagram 
on p. 432 of the nine spheres, to which Milton has 
added atenth. Richardson has this note on the 
passage, P. L., iii. 483 :— 

“The Ptolemaics plac’d beyond the sphere of the 
fixed Stars the Crystalline, whose use was to account for 
the apparent acceleration or retardation of the motion 
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motion of this sphere was by fits Eastward and West- 
ward, or Vibratory, which the author expresses by 
* whose Ballance weighs the Trepidation.’” 

The word talk’d makes some difficulty, being 
used for “mentioned,” or “talked of.” “That 
first mov’d” is the Primum Mobile, the sphere 
which was both the first mov’d and the first mover, 
communicating its motion to all the lower spheres. 

A fuller explanation is given by Prof. Skeat in 
the Additional Notes to his edition of Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe, E.E.T.S. Extra Series, 
xvi. pp. 75-77 :— 

“They pass the seven planetary spheres; then the 
sphere of fixed stars; then the crystalline or trans- 
parent one, whose swaying motion or libration measures 
the amount of the precession and nutation so often 
talked of ; and then the sphere of primum mobile itself. 
But Milton clearly himself believed in the Copernican 
system : see J’. L. viii, 121-140,” 

; W. E. Bucxtey. 


Mr. Dixon may like to have his attention 
drawn to the following comment on the passage 
he inquiries about. It occurs in Dr. John Merry 
Ross’s Poems by John Milton, London, 8vo. 1871 : 

“ According to Ptolemy, the solar system was con- 
stituted by ‘the planets seven,’ which were all that had 
then been discovered. Beyond these lay the firmament 
of ‘ fixed stars,’ still further the ‘chrystaline sphere’ of 
heaven, to which Ptolemy attributed a sort of libration 
or ‘trepidation,’ in order to account for the irregulari- 
ties noticed in the movements of the stellar bodies ; and 
yet more remote, the primum mobile, which was both the 
sphere ‘first moved’ and that which in turn set in 
motion all the lower spheres. Above all these Milton 
places the home of God and the Angels.” —P. 239, 

ANon. 


The following is from a valuable work, although 
one not written according to the canons of modern 
criticism, and may help Mr. Dixon in elucidat- 
ing the meaning of the passage :— 

“Ver, 482, And that crystalline sphere, kc. — He 
speaks here according to the ancient astronomy, 
adopted and improved by Ptolemy. They pass the 
planets seven, our planetary or solar system, and be- 
yond this pass the fix'd, the firmament or sphere of the 
fixed stars, and beyond this that crystalline sphere, the 
crystalline Heaven, clear as crystal, to which the Ptole- 
maicks attributed a sort of libration or shaking (the 
trepidation so much talked of) to account for certain 
irregularities in the motion of the stars.”—Todd’s Jfil- 
ton, in loco. 

The editor compares this passage with Tasso, 
Gerusalemme Liberata, canto ix. 61, 62. 
Epwarp H. Marssati, M.A. 


“InvENI portum ” (6 §, i. 494; ii. 136, 409). 
—I should like to add a word to the numerous 
communications that have appeared in your 
columns upon this epigram, especially as _bear- 
ing upon the statement of Burton (Anatomy of 
Melancholy, pt. ii. sect. 3, memb. 6, note) that it 
is “engraven upon the tomb of Fr. Puccius, the 
Florentine” (see “N. & Q.,” 1" S. vi. 417, and 6 
8. ii. 409). Some years ago I copied an ancient 


sepulchral inscription in the Lateran Museum, 
at Rome, which reads as follows :— 
“8. M. 8. L. Annius Octavius Valerianus, 
Evasi, effugi Spes, et Fortuna, valete ; 
Nil mihi vobiscum est. Ludificate alios,” 
|In Burmann’s Latin Anthology, lib. iv. epig. 274, 
| can be found an epigram containing among others 
these verses :— 
* Actum est; excessi, Spes et Fortuna, valete ; 
Nil jam plus in me vobis per secla licebit.” 
So also epigram 345 contains among others these 
lines :— 
“ Effugi tumidam vitam; Spes, Forma, valete ; 
Nil mihi vobiscum est ; alios deludite, quzeso.” 
Thus it is plain that the Latin verses were a 
common sepulchral inscription in ancient times, 
doubtless imitated from various epigrams of the 
Greek anthology, and long anterior to the times of 
Pucci. 

I believe none of your correspondents have 
noticed the use of the quotation by Goldsmith in 
the preface to the Citizen of the World, sub fin., 
and by Smollett at the end of Roderick Random. 

Henry W. Haynzs. 

239, Beacon Street, Boston, U.S. 





JEewEssEs AND Wies (6 S. i. 458, 485; ii. 
294).—The very interesting replies given to my 
original query on this subject serve rather to 
whet than to satisfy curiosity. One correspon- 
dent says the shaving of the head is “a method of 
appearing to carry out the law.” I would ask, 
What law? Dr. Cocxsury, writing from Banga- 
lore, affirms that the custom of cutting the hair by 
Jewesses upon their marriage is very strictly 
observed where Hebrew customs are preserved 
pure and undefiled, the reason being to lessen the 
bride’s attractions and the likelihood of her being 
lured away from her husband. 

I have since been informed on good authority 
that the opinion is generally held that the practice 
had its origin in the barbarous times when the 
droit de seigneur prevailed, and that the Jewish 
rabbis made it an ordinance that the Hebrew 
maidens should divest themselves of the long hair 
which, as St. Paul says, is a glory to them, thus 
to render themselves unattractive and unlikely 
victims to the infamous custom. This would be a 
very satisfactory explanation but for the fact that 
the practice of shaving women’s heads seems to be 
of older date and wider distribution than even 
the droit de seigneur was. James Hooper. 


Corris Breastriates (6 §. iii, 226, 395, 
455).—Absence upon a holiday scamper through 
America has prevented me seeing X. Y. Z.’s note 
until to-day. The two interesting old coffin-plates 
that I possess (dated respectively 1723 and 1730) 
I ferreted out from amongst a lot of odds and 
| ends that I had purchased in theordinary course. At 
| my English home in fair Exeter I have some curios 
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dating from the days of Tiglath-Pileser, and taken— 
yea, stolen—from the ancient tombs of Egypt. I 
have Incas pottery dug from the mysterious old 
graves of Mexico ; beautiful Etruscan ware, placed 
originally by fair hands some 700 years before the 
Christian era in Grecian tombs. I have Samian 
ware and ivory bodkins and pins galore culled 
from the last resting-place of some proud dame 
who 2,000 years ago called a Roman senator her 
lord ; I own sgraffito vessels and flinten arrow- 
heads and other stone weapons, found by the side of 
skeletons of some of the early aborigines of our 
native country. All these, and very much else, I 
lovingly care for. It might be interesting if 
X. Y. Z. would define what “ pains and penalties, 
according to law, for such cases provided,” one 
may have rendered oneself liable to by any of 
these appropriations. I am one of those who— 
en hoard old lore of lad and lass, 

Old flowers that in old gardens grow, 

Old records writ on tomb and brass, 

Old spoils of arrow-head and bow, 

Old wrecks of old world’s overflow, 

Old relics of Earth's primal slime, 

All drift that wanders to and fro, 

I am a gleaner after time "— 
acquiring and treasuring what X. Y. Z., may be, 
would not care to preserve. May I venture to 
think that, whilst slightly censorious, his censure 
sadly lacks explicitness ? Harry Hems. 

Quebec. 





Curious CaristiAN Names (5 §. x. 106, 
196, 376; xi. 58, 77, 198; xii. 138, 237, 492; 
6" §. i. 66, 125, 264; ii. 177, 475).—The 
whims of West Indian planters were the 
cause of curious names being given to slaves 
on their baptism. I know people nowadays who 
are named Ananias Mendacious, &c., and more 
recently a man who called himself “ Ho-bleed de 
hoy” Smith. On his writing the name, I found 
he had been christened “‘ Hobbledehoy.” I be- 
lieve it was by express desire of Her Majesty that 
the names of distinguished military and naval 
heroes ceased to be given to African recruits of 
the West Indian regiments; at one time sable 
Arthur Wellingtons, Horatio Nelsons, &c., 
were common. Does the practice of taking as a 
surname the Christian name of a father, which is 
so common in some West Indian islands, exist 
elsewhere? Would any correspondent care to 
have a list of West Indian superstitions, and say 
whether they are of English or African origin ? 

A. Brak. 


The following story will give some idea of the 
manner in which Scripture names are selected by 
parents for their children. A certain farmer's 
family in a village in Lincolnshire fell into diffi- 
culties, and about this time a son was born, who 
was christened Ichabod. In due course another 





son was born, and the parents, in presenting him 


to the vicar, gave the name “ Resurgam.” The vicar 
declined to give the child this name, so recourse 
was had at once to the Bible, and the boy was chris- 
tened Uriah, that being the first name that came 
to hand. Whether in consequence of the vicar’s 
refusal to fall in with the parents’ views or not I will 
not say, but the house of R. never rose again to its 
former prosperous state. J. T. M. 


Married, Sept. 27, Nephi Ashton to Hosannah 
Johnson (Cambridge Chronicle, Oct. 2, 1880); 
Ethedinda (Guardian, Sept. 1, 1880); Erminia 
Anthony appears as a witness in the Pipe and 
Jackson Registry Office case ; Theomartyr (de- 
ceased, June 21, 1880); Joseph Arimathza as a 
Christian name in the Times obituary, Oct. 1880 ; 
Zelpha (Times, Dec. 31, 1880); Belinda and 
Thalia (2b. Jan. 13, 1881); Eena, (ib. Jan. 11, 
1881); Danena (Guardian, Jan. 5, 1881); Jecho- 
liah (Times, Jan. 1, 1881). 

P. J. F. Gantitioy. 

The partiality for out-of-the-way names for 
children has not died out yet. I was asked to 
baptize a child a short time ago with the name 
Laurel Elvinia Ulundi. It was shortly after the 
battle of Ulundi, at which the uncle of the child 
had been present. H. C. M. Barron, M.A, 


Andover, 


Mailliw (William spelt backwards) was the 
Christian name of a woman married at one of the 
Hammersmith churches some years since. 

J. Epwarp K. Corts. 


HonoriFicaBiLitupinity (6 §S, iv. 29, 55); 
PEeRTURBABANTUR COoONSTANTINOPOLITANI (1* 8, 
Viii., ix., xi, xii.; 5‘ 8. viii. 140),—The practice of 
coining words of inordinate length seems to have 
been not uncommon with early writers. The 
author of the Complaynt of Scotland (a.p. 1548), 
in his “ Prolog to the Redar,” is severe upon such 
offenders, of whose “fantastiknes ande glorious 
consaites” he gives the following specimens : 
“Ther was ane callit hermes, quhilk hat in his 
werkis thir lang tailit wordis, conturbabuntur, 
constantinopolitani, innumerabilibus, solicitudini- 
bus. Ther was ane vther that writ in his werkis, 
gaudet honorificabilitudinitatibus.” The “ verbal 
leviathan” which your correspondent at the first 
reference above inquires about appears in the 
last specimen in its Latin form, whence it may 
have been adopted by some English translator or 
imitator. The other specimen is interesting as 
showing that the well-known verses “ Conturba- 
buntur,” &c. (or “ Perturbabantur,” as they are 
usually quoted), which, according to tradition, 
were the joint composition of our rival universities, 
are of much earlier date than has been supposed, 
and that “one called Hermes” was the author of 
them. I conclude with a query. Who was this 
Hermes, and when did he live? G. F. 8. E. 
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Live Trees (5" §, viii. 478 ; 6™ S. ii. 85, 153, 
318, 357).—Mr. Housert Smita challenges for a 
larger lime tree than the one he has mentioned as 
“ growing on the Badger Hall Estate in Shrop- 
shire.” If two conjoined trees appearing as one, 
and forming one mass of foliage, may pass muster 
for a single tree, I can beat him for size, and if 
not, the larger of the two may be bracketed as 
equal in size to his Badger tree. But in fairness I 
will give the following extract from my Forest 
and Chace of Malvern :— 

“Some very fine trees of the lime (Tilia Europea), 
now stand in a field about half a mile south of Broms- 
berrow church, and by the side of the road leading from 
Ledbury towards Gloucester. Two of these growing 
near each other have become conjoined, both by the 
amalgamation of their arms and a lateral junction at 
the root. The larger of these trees is 27 ft. in circum- 
ference at 3 ft. from the ground, and is 36ft. round the 
base ; the other is 11 ft. Sin. in girth at a yard from the 
ground, and 10 ft. in circumference at the base. The 
whole mass, if measured as one tree (and the interval 
between the boles where the connecting root joins them 
is only 19 inches), is full 48 ft. in circumference,” 

In the work mentioned a woodcut is given of this 
dendrological curiosity. Epwin Less, F.L.S. 
Worcester. 


“Basket” (6 §. iii, 467; iv. 12).—Mr. 
Watrorp may like to be reminded of what Mr. 
Freeman says of the word basket :— 

“There may doubtless be some little British and 
Roman blood in us, just as some few Welsh and Roman 
words crept into the English tongue from the very be- 
ginning. But we may be sure that we have not much 
of their blood in us, because we have so few of their 
words in our language. The few that there are are 
mainly the sort of words which the women, whether 
wives or slaves, would bring in, that is, names of things 
in household use, such as basket, which is one of the 
Sow Welsh words in English.”"—Old English History, 
p- 28, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“ Lapykeyrs ” (6" §, iii. 429 ; iv. 57).—It may 
interest Mr. Merron Wuire to hear that in 
our patois cowslips are called Schliissel blumen, 
i.¢., keyflowers. Perhaps the shape of the flower 
may have something to do with its appellation. 


Four Durrevx. 
Luxemburg. 


“Cur over” (6% §, iii, 448; iv. 58).—A 
similar expression to this occurs in A Relation of 
the Retaking of the Island of Sta. Helena, and 
Three Dutch East-India Ships (1673) :— 

* On the 11th, between seven and eight in the evening, 
a ship appeared in sight with a flag aloft; which we 
cut after, and by eleven at night came up with her, and 
took her; which proved to be one of the Dutch East 


India fleet, sent before with the new Governor for Saint 
Helena.” 


F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 
; A Warwicxsnire Purase (6 S§. iii. 430; 
iv. 54).—More than fifty years ago I heard a 





native of Vermont use an expression very similar 

to this, —“ It is enough to make a man strike his 

daddy.” UNeEDA, 
Philadelphia, 


Was Wittiam IV. an Avtnor? (6 S. iv. 
48.)—The allusion in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(September, 1801) is no doubt to the Duke of 
Clarence’s speech on the slave trade, published in 
1799, and to the Substance of Speeches against the 
Divorce Bill, published in 1800, G fF. &. 


“Dray ”—Saquirret’s Nest (6* §. iii. 449).— 
This is duly given as a Sussex word by Mr. Parish 
in his recently published Sussex Glossary. The 
etymology is by no means easy, for | suspect that 
the old English for it is not recorded. At the 
same time, it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
is allied to O. Dutch draeyen, “to turne, to winde, 
to fould, or to wrap up,” Hexham. This verb is 
very common, with a large number.of derivatives. 
Mr. Parish notes that the Sussex word is also 
called draw, obviously by confusion with dray in 
the sense of a brewer’s sledge, which is allied to 
draw and drag and dredge. 

Watter W. Sear. 

Cambridge. 


“The outside is afterwards protected with a 
quantity of sticks, giving the nest, or drey, as it is 
called, the appearance of a bird’s nest” (Jesse’s 
Gleanings in Natural History, eighth ed., 1854, 
p. 214, “The Squirrel”). “There were several 
drays in the trees around, in which some of the 
squirrels had their habitations” (Higgledy Piggledy, 
pp. 296-7, Longmans, 1877). One of my little 
girls, who found me the latter passage, says, 
“Nearly all the books about animals call the 
squirrel’s nest a dray.” J. H. Crark. 


This word, according to Miss Jackson, in her 
Shropshire Word-Book, is still used at Church 
Stretton. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


AvutTHors or Quotations Wantep (6 §. iv- 
50).— 
** Por sluggard's brow,” &c. 
Thomson's Castle of Jndolence, canto ii. — - 
Cc. T. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xo. 
Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Mr. Sutty has given us a book which requires no little 
attention if its contents are to be thoroughly mastered. 
In these days, when fluent writers are prepared to dis- 
patch any or all the most complex problems of life and 
mind in a short magazine article, it is not a little com- 
forting to find that we have some still among us who are 
prepared to go to the root of the matter in their search 
tor knowledge, and are aware that even possible truth 8 
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of more importance than any number of glib sentences, 
The tricks that the fancy plays us have been dwelt upon 
by a host of writers, but we cannot call to mind any 
other English author who has undertaken to investigate 
the whole range of illusion in a purely scientific manner, 
Mr. Sully bas done this, and whatever we may think of 
this or that conclusion, has, from his own point of view, 
done it most effectively. As the illusions of which he 
treats occupy, in part at least, that border land which, 
in the opinion of some, is governed by other laws as well 
as those with which science undertakes to deal, it is not 
to be expected that all Mr. Sully’s conclusions should 
pass unchallenged, We are, however, bound to sey that 
no reasonable man can find fault with the tone in which 
these dangerous and difficult topics are treated. The 
book is hard reading, for two reasons. First, it deals 
with questions with which the ordinary reader is but 
little familiar ; and secondly, because Mr. Sully is fully 
abreast with the most modern researches of French and 
German students, and is compelled, for the sake of 
accuracy, to use certain words and forms of sentences 
which will be but dimly intelligible to most persons. 
Difficult as it is, we hope it may be read by many who 
have the care of young children, for we cannot doubt 
that if the nature of many of the horrible phantas- 
magoria which haunt the brain were understood, cer- 
tain cruel indiscretions would be far less common than 
they are at present. It is certainly still an open ques- 
tion whether ghosts belong to the realm of illusion! or 
reality, but the most convinced believer in visitants 
from the spirit would, one would think, admit the folly 
of torturing children by telling them tales of horror. 
The book is a coherent whole, and it is somewhat akin 
to presumption to point out what we consider the better 
portion. We would, however, direct special attention 
to the part devoted to the phenomena of dreams. With 
a very slight reservation we must pronounce it excellent, 
As far as our reading has extended, we have found it by 
far the best treatise in the language. The fact that 
nearly all dreams are made up of fragments of the 
memory of past things is admirably brought out. Mr. 
Sully might have quoted as an example of this a strenge 
dream recorded in John Stowe’s Memoranda, published 
last year by the Camden Society. ‘‘ Master Rychard 
Allington esquere” was dying of smallpox in 1561, and 
he made a public confession which has, from more than 
one point of view, a most melancholy interest. Among 
other things he tells us that the second night of his sick- 
ness, when he was broad awake as he thought, his room 
was invaded by “strange thyngs and ferefull.” He 
knew not what to call them, but says they were “ lyke 
puppets.” It is evident that the sick man—who had no 
doubt of the reality of the vision—had conjured up the 
delusion from the memory of childish toys or the puppet- 
shows he might have seen at fairs. 


The Poems of Master Francis Villon, of Paris. Now first 
done into English Verse in the Original Forms by John 
Payne. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Tuk growing interest in that strange and complex per- 

sonage whom Clement Marot called “ the first Parisian 


poet’ must be exceedingly attractive to the student of 


literary revivals. That Francois de Montcorbier, other- 
wise known as Francois Villon, should have found fervent 
admirers in MM. Richepin and De Banville is not re- 
markable, since one is the restorer of the famous balladé 
form, of which Villon is the acknowledged master, and 
the other is an adept in that argot of which the erratic 
singer whom he celebrates comprehensively as “ Escroc, 
truand, marlou, génie” was an earlier and more illustrious 
practitioner. Nor is it matter for surprise that Mr. 
Swinburne, whose enthusiasms are generous and far- 











reaching, should hail him (albeit somewhat fantastically) 
as “our sad, bad, glad, mad brother”; but it is certainly 
significant that Mr. Matthew Arnold, in an introduction 
to the flower of English poetry, should find room for 
reference to the warm human tears in this “‘ voice from 
the slums of Paris.” Clearly, after such an utterance, 
it was necessary that some fuller manifestation of Villon 
should be made to the English-reading public; and 

Messrs. Reeves & Turner have done well in reissuing 

(with some needful retrenchments) that complete trans- 

lation put forth in 1878 by Mr. Payne for the benefit of 

a chosen few. The enterprise was in many ways a 

notable one. So great are the difficulties of rendering 

the poems in the original forms, that it would not be 

difficult to demonstrate that success is well-nigh im- 

possible. But taking Mr. Payne's work as a whole, and 

bearing in mind that it includes the whole, and is not 

a merely fitful attempt at a part or parts, we must 

honestly admit that it exhibits an amount of manipulative 

skill and sustained verbal dexterity which, to those who 
know the magnitude of the technical obstacles, will seem 
little short of marvellous. That it should strike us, 

notwithstanding, more as a brilliant tour de force than a 

really representative rendering will not, after what we 

have said, be regarded as any abatement of praise, since 
ingenuity rather than absolute fidelity is the rock ahead 
of all translation, and especially of that which reproduces 
metres and forms, Those who can etill spell out the 
originals in the old editions of Jannet and Lacroix will 
continue to do so in spite of latest researches and various 
readings; but those who cannot—and to them this book 
is addressed—will gain from it, and from the picturesque 
and thoroughly literary study with which it opens, much 
more than a merely vague outline of this poet of the 
kennel and the tavern, who betwixt two ribald or satirical 
staves could produce so reverential an appeal as the 

* Ballade pour prier Notre Dame” or “80 sweet a voice 

and vague’ as that which has for burden “ Mais ot 

sont les neiges d’antan !” 

The New Phrynichus :; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introductions 
and Commentary by W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tus book is in several respects one of the most im- 

portant classical works published within late years, 

because it seems to indicate that the current of Greek 
scholarship is now setting in a new direction in England, 

On the one hand, it is a deliberate attempt to dethrone 

the German school founded by Hermann, and to return 

to the methods of the great English scholors, Bentley, 

Porson, Elmsley, and Dawes ; on the other hand, it fear- 

lessly enunciates the first maxim of true echolarship, 

that anomalies must be disregarded till the rules are 
thoroughly understood. In insisting upon raising intoa 
rule everything that is true in three cases out of four 

Mr. Rutherford may sometimes have carried too far the 

principles of the grammarian whom he illustrates; but 

the fault, if any, is on the right side. Again, following 
the lead of Phrynichus, his editor has been brought to 
formulate two very striking and useful theories—the 
one that in the tragic dialect has been preserved the 
language of early Attica, the other that Xenophon’s 
diction is not Attic at all, but virtually an anticipation 
of the common dialect. Both of these theories are 
supported at some lenzth, but it is impossible to discuss 
them here. Space forbids us to do more than call 
special attention to articles 302 and 325, which will pro- 
bably produce considerable alterations in future Greek 
grammars. The book, on the whole, is a remarkable 
one ; and we shall look forward to the publication of the 
authoritative work on the Attic verb which, a3 we learm 
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from the preface, is Mr. Rutherford’s cherished ulterior 

project. 

The Angel Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians, 
By Ernest de Bunsen. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue inheritor of a great name, Mr. Ernest de Bunsen 

is evidently also the inheritor of much of the spirit of 


beyond the precincts of the great West Minster which 
he knew and loved so well. In New England, no less 
than here, his memory ut palma florebit. 


Deatu has been sadly busy among our old friends and 
contributors. Chancellor Harington was called to his 


| rest on the very same day as the Dean of Westminster. 


historical research which is so inseparably associated | 


with that name. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
work before us is not written from the point of view of 
any form of what is generally known as “‘ orthodox 
Christianity,” though its main thesie of a continuous 
revelation is not unknown to orthodoxy. The Essenes 
and Therapeutz have long been a favourite ground for 
the speculations of writers who do not accept the 
ordinary views. But we think that the value attaching 
to them is somewhat factitious, while of the scientific 
value and interest attaching to Buddhism there can be 
no doubt. Mr. de Bunsen indicates what appears to be 
a novel solution of the great Buddhist cruz, Nirvana, 
which he affirms to be the sun. But if the sun be the 
abode of “ Isvéra Deva, the Architect of the World,” 
where is no more sin, or death, or birth, we should like 
to know how this agrees with the doctrine for which 
Lanjuinais asserts Vedic authority: “ If a man has done 
works which lead to the world of the sun, his soul 
repairs to the world of the sun.” There are others, we 
are also told, who go to the world of the moon. Neither 
of these is exclusive, and neither is stated as the highest 
degree of felicity after death. From the world of the 
moon we are expressly told that re-birth takes place. 
Mr. de Bunsen has written a book full of interest, but 
we do not think he has settled for us what is and what 
is not Nirvana. To students of the modern science of 
religion his book will be suggestive of much matter for 
thought and research, 


Journal of the De og Archeological and Natural 

History Society. Vol. III. for 1881. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
THE current year’s volume shows the Derbyshire Society 
to be full of life, and the topics selected for discus-ion 
and illustration are widely interesting to the herald, the 
genealogist, and the topographer. The armorial stained 
glass in Ashburne Church is of very special interest, and 
the plates are at once bright and clear. Mr. Jourdain 8 
list of the arms is taken from that made by St. George 
in his Visitation, 1611, and he adds tables anhiing a 
ready comparison of the plates with the Visitation. Mr. 
Andreas Cokayne contributes some genealogical notes on 
the Cokaynes of Ashburne, and reprints Sir Thomas 
Cockaine’s Short Treatise of Hunting, 1591. Our corre- 
spondent Mr. Alfred Wallis also gives some interesting 
reprints in his paper on the “Early History of the 
Printing-Press in Derbyshire "; and Mr. J. C. Cox fitly 
discourses on the “ Place and Field Names of Derby- 
shire,” a subject very congenial alike to the author of 
the paper and to many of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
Did space admit, we might be disposed to criticize some 
of the «xplanations offered by Mr. Cox, but we have now 
said enough, we trust, to show good cause for the much 
more than local value which attaches to the publications 
of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society. 


In Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster, 
English literature and English society lose an ornament, 
and “ N. & Q.” loses a kind friend and valued supporter. 
lt seems but the other day that we were recording his 
most recently published work, little thinking that it 
would be his last. The familiar presence of one who 
had been intimately associated with so much that goes 
to make up the life of the nation will long be missed, 
far beyond the circle of the Dean's personal friends, far 





He will be missed not only under the shadow of Exeter 
Cathedral, but among the many throughout the country 
who knew and valued his refined scholarship. 


Amoncst Mr. Murray's list of forthcoming works are : 

Continuation of £lwinx’s Edition of the Works of Pope 
(vol. iii. of the Poetry), containing the Satires, Moral 
Essays, &c., with Introduction and Notes, edited by 
W. J. Courthope, M.A.; Selections from the ag gee 
dence of the Rev. Thomas Twining, M.A.; The Rise of 
Styles in Architecture, by George Edmund Street, R.A.; 
The Life of Sir Charles Lyell, with Selections from his 
Journals and ( Jorrespondence, edited by his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. “9 The Life of Albert Diirer, and a History of 
his Art, by Moritz Thausing; A Dictionary of Hymno- 
logy, by John Julian, F.R.S.L.; and the Life of Jona- 
than Swift, by Henry Craik, B.A. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Fieet Street.—A “ wayzgoose,” according to Bailey's 
Dictionary, is a stubble-goose. An early instance of the 
use of the word for printers’ annual dinners will be found 
in Moxon’s Mechanicl Exercises, 1683. Moxon says: 
“Tt is also customary for all the Journey- -men to make 
every Year new Paper Windows, whether the old will 
serve again or no; Because that day they make them, 
the Master Printer gives them a Way-goose ; that is, he 
makes them a good Feast, and not only entertains them 
at his own House, but besides, ives them money to spend 
at the Ale-house or Tavern at Night; And to this Feast 
they invite the Correcter, Founder, Smith, Joyner, and 
Inck-maker, who all of them severally (except the Cor- 
recter in his own Civility) open their Purse-strings and 
add their Benevelence (which Workmen account their 
duty, because they generally chuse these Workmen) to 
the Master Printer: But from the Correcter they expect 
nothing, because the Master Printer chusing him, the 
Workmen can do him no kindness. These Way-gooses 
are always kept about Bartholomew-tide. And till the 
Master Printer have given this Way-goose, the journey- 
men do not use to work by Candle Light.” ‘Timperley, 
in his Dictionary of Printers and Printing, 1839, quotes 
the above from Moxon, with the following note: “ The 
derivation of this term is not generally known. It is 
from the old English word wayz, stubble. A stubble- 
goose isa known dainty in our days. A wayzgoose was 
the head dish at the annval feasts of the forefathers of 
our fraternity.” 

E. M. writes to us that he has procured a copy of the 
present Hieroglyphic Bible, and that it has the name of 
Houlston & Sons on the title. 

Hora.—The apostrophe seems to be simply a case of 
atavism, though in a somewhat unexpected quarter. 

R. C. Hope (Scarborough).—Consult the newspapers 
of the date when the incident occurred. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








